PEACE ON EarTH, 
.KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LivineG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, March, 1893. 
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THE LATE GER- 
MAN EMPEROR 
AND 'THE LIT- 
TLE DOG. 

She was only a 


little cur, of no 
breed whatever, but 


most affectionately 
; true, and beloved of 
: the two ladies who 
A had brought her with 
s them for change of 


air from Karslruhe 
to Baden-Baden. 

In the beautiful 
Lichtenthaler Allee 
she delighted to frisk 
about while her mis- 
tresses sat busy with 
their knitting, and 
- there it was that one 
morning she made 
the acquaintance of 
7 the great and good 
old German emper- 
F or, William I., who, 
after drinking the 
waters, was. enjoy- 

ing a short stroll be- 
neath the trees. She 
bounded forward im- 
mediately upon per- 
ceiving the royal 
presence, for she was 
of a remarkably dis- 
cerning nature, and 
| with the ball of wor- 
sted in her mouth, 
which one of the 
ladies had allowed 
inadvertently to fall 
to the ground, she 
leapt upon him, and in her excitement some- | 
how managed to untwine the same and twist | 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF AN INQUIRING TURN. 
For this fine picture we are indebted to the Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 & 159 William Street, New York City. 


emperor, and later on he was the means of | 


strove hard for dear life, in spite of the hope- 
saving her humble little life. 


lessness of it. But help was at hand, and to 


the threads of wool round the legs of his 
imperial majesty. 

The ladies were naturally in great conster- 
nation, but to their relief the emperor speedily 
released himself, exclaiming at the same time, 
‘¢ So, my little rascal, you wish to ensnare me, 
do you? Wicked little rascal, you.” 

But from that time, whenever he met her, the 
dog was always noticed’ and caressed by the 


It happened one afternoon that some young 
fellows, calling themselves gentlemen—there 
were English among them—got possession of 
little Aimé, who in her innocence was ready to 
make friends, and these brutes, for the plea- 
sure of seeing her drown, threw her into the 
river Cos, and amused themselves by pelting 
her with stones each time she tried to place a 
foot upon the shore. A brave little dog, she 


the surprise and no less dismay of her cowardly 
persecutors, from a most unexpected quarter it 
came. Suddenly her piteous cries attracted 
the notice of the emperor, who happened at 
that moment to be crossing the bridge a little 
higher up. Quickly he appeared upon the 
scene, and the young men fell back abashed. 
Their obsequious salutes he did not acknowl- 
edge, but glancing at them with withering 
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scorn, made his way to the water’s edge and 
called the little dog by name, and as almost 
exhausted now she crawled forth, he lifted her 
up—dripping wet—into his arms, while she 
nestled close to him, trembling in every limb. 

‘*My poor little friend,” the emperor ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what would they do to you? But 
you are quite safe now, my poor little friend.” 

Then, again in contemptuous silence, his 
imperial majesty passed the group of crest- 
fallen young men, and gave the shivering little 
Aimé to the ladies, who by this time had heard 
of her peril, and had rushed off to her rescue. 

* * * * 


Years have gone by. The noble old emperor 
who did so much for Germany is dead. But 
his memory will never die, and it is always 
with tears in their eyes that they tell now the 
story of the little dog Aimé. For it was by 
simple acts such as these that William I. won 
the love and the hearts of the people he had, 
by grand deeds in the senate and in the camp, 
made great. E. WHITE. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 

“Large bags of sea-birds are now made on the 
islands of Boston harbor, one gunner killing sixty 
coot and sheldrake in a single day. Birds are so 
hungry that they approach within easy gunshot. 
Old gunners predict great shooting when the cold 
snap ends, as the birds must go onto their feeding 
grounds or starve.” 

1 read the above in a prominent Boston daily, and 
not a word of rebuke for the men, miscalled sports- 
men, who take advantage of the necessity of the 
poor birds, “‘made bold ‘by fearless want,” to 
slaughter them by the wagon load. 

The wretched starvelings are almost utterly 
worthless. A prominent dealer tells me he pays 
only five cents for the finest, but most he would not 
take as a gift, as they are nothing but skin and 
bones. 

What an entry for the Recording Angel: Sunday, 
January 29, 1893, Filius Gunn slaughtered sixty 
starving sea-birds, and maimed and left to die in 
lingering tortures as many more. 

Was it need, savage cruelty, or a lack of thought 
begot of a wrong education, that with loud explo- 
sion broke the Sabbath stillness and made discord 
with the music of the bells calling to prayer and 
praise? Doubtless this. Many sportsmen are 
men of gentle spirit, lovers of nature, generous, 
yes, humane, when they think. They did not learn 
when children that these birds are God’s birds, 
nor yet the sweet evangel,—‘ kindness, justice, and 
mercy to every living creature.” L. M. CHASE. 

Roxbury, Feb. 20, 1893. 


THE SEAGULL. 
The sky was blue on asummer day, 
And the sea was blue below; 
And the seagulls, whose wings flashed gleaming 
white, 
Were swooping to and fro. 


The boatmen rested upon their oars, 
And the marksman took his gun, 

And he said, ** My love wants a seagull’s plume, 
And I will get her one.’’ 


He lifted his gun, he shot —and lo! 
With a thud upon the deck, 

Fell the white-winged bird, whilst a scarlet stream 
Dripped from its wounded neck. 


“A fine young bird! I’ve had good luck,” 
Quoth the marksman, in great glee; 

Whilst round the boat hovered the parent bird, 
And ever nearer came she. 

She uttered many a plaintive cry; 
She would not her young forsake; 

“OQ marksman! marksman! your heart must be hard 
If pity you do not take.” 


The marksman he raised his gun again, 
But the brave bird did not care; 

She was robbed of her nestling; she followed on— 
Ah! say if its fate she will share? 

“QO marksman! marksman! a love so great 
Should with tenderest pity meet,” 

Sut the marksman aimed, and the marksman fired, 
And the bird fell at his feet. 


Two happy creatures that God had made 
To play o’er the restless sea! 
Thank God, O reader, that he who fired 
Was neither you nor me ! 
Oh, fair ones who wear the seagull’s plumes, 
And think that in feathers you’re fine, 
Close your ears when barbarous Fashion speaks, 
And think of this tale of mine. 
JULIA GODDARD. 


THE YOUNG 
PILGRIM. 

We are glad to give 
our readers this beau- 
tiful cut of a little 
‘Band of Mercy’? boy 
and his two loving 
friends. boy's 
name we are not per- 
mitted to give, but as 
he is a direct descend- 
ant on both father’s 
and mother’s side from 
the Mayflower  pil- 
grims, we have con- 
cluded to call him 
‘*The Young Pilgrim.” 


Rob: Where do Skye 
terriers come from? 
Sam: Maybe from 


A REAL KNIGHT. 
A pleasing sight it was, I do assure you. 
jirst part of the scene, for the little maid was crying 


Not the 


bitterly. Something very serious must have hap- 
pened. Wondering, I paused; when round a corner 
came my knight. Ona prancing steed? Wearinga 
glittering helmet and greaves of brass? No. This 
was a nineteenth century knight, and they are as 
likely to be on foot as on horseback. Helmets are 
apt to be straw hats or derbys; and, as for greaves, 
well, knickerbockers are more common to-day. 

This particular knight was about ten years old— 
slender, straight, open-eyed. Quickly he spied the 
damsel in distress. Swiftly he came to her aid. 

“What's the matter?” I heard him say. 

Alas! the “matter” was that the bundle she held 
had “ bursted,” and its contents were open to view. 
Probably the small maid expected a hearty scolding 
for carelessness. And, indeed, whoever put that 
soiled shirt and the collars in her care might reason- 
ably have been vexed. 

The boy tried to fix the broken wrapper but could 


not. A new piece of wrapping paper also proved 
too frail. Must the child get a scolding? Poor little 
soul! No wonder she had sobbed so mournfully. 


But the boy was not daunted. He tucked the 
““bursted ” bundle under his own arm. 

“T’ll carry it to the laundry for you,” he said in 
the kindest voice, and off the two trudged together. 

Soon after, I met the small girl again. She was 
comforted and serene. 

‘*Was that boy your brother?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Did you know him?” 

Another shake. 

“A real gentleman,” said I. “A genuine nineteenth 
century knight. Bless him!’—Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple. 


A CHRIST-LIKE ERRAND. 


The Well-Spring fells the following story of a real 
hero who wore the gray during the late war:— 

The day after the battle of Fredericksburg, Ker- 
shaw’s brigade occupied Mary’s Hill, and Sykes’ 
division lay 150 yards ahead, with a stone wall be- 
tween the two forces. The intervening space be- 
tween Sykes’ men and the stone wall was strewn 
with dead, dying, and wounded Union soldiers, vic- 
tims of the battle of the day before. The air was 
rent with their groans and agonizing cries of 
* Water! water!” 

“General,” said a boy-sergeant in gray, “I can’t 
stand this.” 

“What is the matter, sergeant?” asked the Gen- 
eral. 

“T can’t stand hearing those wounded Yankees 
crying for water; may I go and give them some?” 

“Kirkland,” said the General, ‘the moment you 
step over the wall, you’ll get a bullet through your 
head; the skirmishing has been murderous all day.” 

“If you’ll let me, Pil try it.” 

“My boy, I ought not to let you run such a risk, 
but I cannot refuse. God protect you! You may go.” 

“Thank you, sir;” and with a smile on his bright, 
handsome face, the boy-sergeant sprang away over 
the wall, down among the sufferers, pouring the 
blessed water down their parched throats. After 


the first few bullets, his Christ-like errand became 
oe and shouts instead of bullets rent the 
air. 
He came back at night to his bivouac, untouched. 
‘“‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my_ brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 


the sky when it rains 
cats and dogs. 


THE VISIT. 
Tell you aboutit? Of course I will! 
I thought ’twould be dreadful to have him come, 


For mamma said I must be quiet and still, 
And she put away my whistle and drum, 


And made me unharness the parlor chairs, 
And packed my cannon and all the rest’ 

Of my noisiest playthings away off up stairs, 
On account of this very distinguished guest. 


Then every room was turned upside down, 
And all the carpets hung out to blow; 

For when the Bishop is coming to town 
The house must be in order, you know. 


So out in the kitchen I made my way, 
And started a game of hide and seek; 
But cook refused to have me there, 
For the Bishop was coming that very week— 


And she must make cookies and cakes and pies, 
And fill every closet and platter and pan, 

Till I thought this Bishop, so great and wise, 
Must be an awfully hungry man. 


Well, at last he came; and I do declare, 
Dear grandpapa, he looked just like you, 

With his gentle voice, and his silvery bair, 
And eyes with a smile a-shining through. 


And whenever he read or talked or prayed, 
l understood every single word; 
And I wasn’t the leastest bit afraid, 
Though I never once spoke or stirred; 
Till all of a sudden he laughed right out 
To see me sit quietly listening so; 
And began to tell us stories about 
Some queer little fellows in Mexico, 


And all about Rome and Spain—and then 
He was disturbed by a little noise, 

But said the greatest and best of men 
Once were rollicking, healthy boys. 


And he thinks it is no matter at all 
If a little boy runs and jumps and climbs; 

And mamma should be willing to let me crawl 
Through the banister-rails in the hall sometimes. 


And cook, sir, made a great mistake, 
In stirring up such a bother, you see, 
For the Bishop he didn’t care for cake, 
And really liked to play games with me. 


But though he’s so honored in word and act— 
(Stoop down, for this is a secret now)— 
He couldn’t play dominoes! That’s a fact! 
But whispered to me to tell him how. 
GREETING 
BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES 
At the Vendome luncheon given the National 
Education Association by Authors and 
Publishers, February 23, 1893. 
Teacher of teachers! Yours the task, 
Noblest that noble minds can ask, 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below, 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills 
In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields. 

But fairer growths enrich the soil 

Ploughed deep by thoughts and wearied toil 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome! the Author's firmest friends, 

Your voice the surest Godspeed lends. 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands, 
Through all the mists of morn. 

And knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 
To flower in years unborn. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REv. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 
Over fifteen th ld br h of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred th d members 


PLEDGE. 

“‘T will try to be kind to all harmless livin 
creatures, and try to protect them from crue 
usage.” 

—_ Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘*OuR DumB ANT- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. . 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘* Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. Se Melodies. 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


REV. DR. MARK—BANDS OF MERCY 
IN CANADA. 


It gives us great pleasure to receive from the 
Rev. Dr. Mark, of Ottawa, a report of ‘‘ Bands 
of Mercy”? organized by him between Novem- 
ber 4, 1892, and January 4, 1893, in Canada. 
The report shows eighty-four Bands organized, 
with a membership of thirty-nine thousand Jive 
hundred and ninety-one (39,591) signers of the 
pledge, in Sunday and day schools and else- 
where in Canada. Add to this the thirty-eight 
Bands he organized between September 4th 
and November, with their eleven thousand six 
hundred and eighty members, and we have a total 
of one hundred and twenty-two ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” 
formed, with fifty-one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-three members who have signed the 
pledge. 

All this grand work has been done, we under- 
stand, by Dr. Mark at his own expense, he and 
his Bands being supplied by us with humane 
literature and outfits. 

Dr. Mark plans to make the work effective 
in every Band formed, requiring all members 
to repledge themselves four times a year that 
they ‘‘ will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures and try to protect them from harm.” 

It is our earnest hope and prayer that the 
life and health of this new apostle of our 
‘*Bands of Mercy”? may be long continued to 
carry out the great work in which he is having 
such wonderful success. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE LONG SLEEP OF SOME 
CREATURES. 
MRS. G. HALL. 

All animals have their time for sleeping. We 
sleep at night; so do most of the insects and birds. 
But there are some little creatures that take such 
very long sleeps! When they are all through their 
summer work they crawl into winter quarters. 
There they stay until the cold weather is over. 
Large numbers of frogs, bats, flies, and spiders do 
this. If they were only to sleep for the night, the 
blood would keep moving in their veins, and they 
would breathe. But in this winter sleep they do not 
appear to breathe, or the blood to move. Yet they 
are alive, only in such a “dead sleep.” 

But wait until the springtime. The warm sun will 
wake them all up again. They will come out, one 
by one, from their hiding places. 

However, there are some kinds of animals that 
hide away in the winter that are not wholly asleep 
all the time. The blood moves a little, and once in 
a while they take a breath. If the weather is at all 
mild, they wake up enough to eat. 

Now isn’t it curious that they know all this before- 
hand. Such animals always lay up something to 
eat, just by their side, when they go into their win- 
ter sleeping places. But those that donot wake u 
never lay up any food; for it would not be used if 
they did. 

The little field-mouse lays up nuts and grain. It 
eats some when it is partly awake of a warm day. 

The bat does not need to do this; for the same 
warmth that wakes him wakes all the insects on 
which he feeds. He catches some and then eats. 

The woodchuck, a kind of marmot, does not wake, 

et he lays up dried grass near his hole. What is it 
or, do you think? On purpose to have it ready the 
first moment he awakes in thespring. Then he can 
eat and be strong before he comes out of his hole. 

I have told you that this sleep-lasts all winter. But 
with some animals it often lasts much longer than 
that. Frogs have been known to sleep several 

ears! When they were brought into the warm air 

hey came to life, and hopped about as lively as 
ever. 

I have read of a toad that was found in the middle 
of a tree, fast asleep. No one knew how he came 
there. The tree had kept on growing until there 
were sixty rings in thetrunk. As atree adds aring 
every year, the poor creature had been there ali that 
time! What do you think of that for a long sleep? 
And yet he woke up all right, and acted just like any 
other toad! 

How many things are sleeping in the winter! 
Plants, too, as well as animals. What a busy time 
they do have in waking up, and how little we think 
about it. 


BEAT THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


It is the Old World saying that ‘‘the pigs can see 
the wind,” their behavior long before any disturb- 
ance of the atmospheric status quo has reached our 
senses implying that they are in possession of facul- 
ties we know not of. Precisely as the cat can hear 
and the dog can smell things that escape our organs, 
so does the vulture see objects that elude our sight, 
and the domestic fowl possess capacities of divina- 
tion denied to her superiors. o him who has 


watched the fields it is no unusual thing to have 
seen the cattle take precautions against a shower 
before any premonition of its coming had otherwise 
reached him, and the sheep seek the shelter of the 
wood or of a hillside, in preparation for distur- 
bances of the atmosphere that to us have made no 
sign.—Christian Union. 


WHICH IS THE BEAST? 


People waked up, by and by, to rub their eyes and 
find that the Humane Society, which they had called 
“nothing but children’s nonsense,” was really a 
power in the town. It happened on this wise: It 
was one of the early June days, and summer had 
surprised the rest of the world and Eastford, by 
coming upon them with one bound. The mercury 
stood at ninety-five in the shade. High noon, and 
every man greeting every other man with interjec- 
tions on the heat, when a noisy pair appeared driv- 
ing into Eastford on the X—— road, racing up Long 
Hill with a horse just ready to drop down in the 
thills. “Isay, Harriman,” cried Cad Rogan to the 
driver,—the two men were well known throughout 
the country; best known in the grog shops and po- 
lice courts,—‘‘ I say, you’ve been driving that horse 
pretty hard, haven’t you?” 

School was just dismissed. 
covered with boys and girls. 
in front of Judge Otis’s house. 

“Nothin’ but a pack of school-boys!” said the fel- 
low with an oath. But he looked about. There were 
a round dozen of them, and Harriman saw that in 
their faces which frightened him. 

In the scorching, blasting heat of this June day, 
Harriman had driven this jaded beast ten miles— 
up-hill miles — from X—— into Eastford, with- 
out stop or stay, and here they were. The horse 
stood drenched with sweat, legs shaking, eyes 
bloodshot, nostrils red, and breathing like a crea- 
ture in death agonies. There was Judge Otis coming 
briskly down the walk from his house. 

‘* Here they are, sir, man and beast,” cried Ned. 

“Which is the beast?” asked Judge Otis, and his 
kind old face took on a look of wrath which no boy 
there had seen it take before. Ten minutes more 
and the road wascleared. Harriman and his drowsy 
comrade were marched off to the lock-up, to 
await trial before a justice. They were fined fifty 
dollars apiece, and went to jail for lack of the 
wherewithal to pay. Cad Rogan and Ned Canning, ~ 
with the doctor's man, were in the stable working 
away for dear life over a half-dead horse. You may 
wish to know, as most people did, what became of 
the animal; and I think you will be glad to hear 
that the rubbing, brushing, and blanketing saved 
his life, and that he went home to his master, next 
day, a sadder and wiser beast. So much for the Hu- 
mane Society for one day. 

“T tell you,’ said Miss Hepsy, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘*I tell you I’m thankful’t the Lord has let me 
see this fore I die. I’ve lived here in this town of 
Eastf’rd ever since I was born; ’n’ I’ve seen more 
sufferin’ among dumb creeters than I could tell ye. 
‘The whole creation groanin’ and travailin’ in pain 
together till now.’ I b’lieve that air’s what the 
*postie meant when he said them words, an’ I tell 
you it’s time them things was looked into. I’m glad 
we've got a teacher ’mongst us here that’s got the 
heart to doit. I say now what I’ve al’ays said, thas 
no blessin’ would be sent down on this Zion till folks 
stopped: abusin’ dumb creeters.”’— From “Striking for 
the Right,” by Julia A. Eastman. 


MUSIC AT THE ZOO. 
HOW NOTES OF DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS AFFECT THE 
VARIOUS ANIMALS. 


According to the London Spectator, an interesting 
experiment has been tried with different musical 
instruments on the animals of the Zoological Gar- 
dens. The young red orang-outang listened to the 
violin playing at first with grave attention. As the 
sound increased in volume he dropped to the 
ground, his hair bristling with fear, and finally in 
abject terror he seized a bit of carpet, shook it out 
and drew it completely over his head and body. The 
music continuing, he uncovered his head, and grad- 
ually a pleased smile came over his face as he 
watched the performer. The piccolo threw the ani- 
mal into renewed terror, the flute did not interest 
him, but the bagpipes threw him into an — of 
delight. This enthusiasm would naturally incline 
us to the idea that the orang-outang may be of Scot- 
tish extraction. A further experiment showed that 
the elephant enjoyed the flute, but became wrathful 
at the piccolo. This instrument, indeed, found no 
admirers atthe Zoo. The zebra, wild ass, deer, and 
ostrich went into paroxysms of rage at the sound of 
the piccolo, although they had manifested various 
signs of pleasure over the violin and flute. The 
tiger was asleep and refused to be awakened by the 
fiddler and flutist. But when the man with the 
piccolo began to play the animal sprang furiously to 
its feet anu rushed angrily up and down the cage, 
lashing its tail. So extreme was the beast’s anguish 
that the piccolo man speedily gave place to the flutist. 
The difference in effect was at once apparent. The 
tiger stopped, listened, lay down, and purred like a 
kitten in its enjoyment of the grateful sounds, and 
presently fell asleep in luxurious repose. 


Opportunity is a horse that must be mounted on 
the jump. 


The sidewalk was 
The affair happened 
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ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘* Our Dumb Animals’’ for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have *“ Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain One-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our “ American Humane Education Society ” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


=_ 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

Se In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.”’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one hun- 
dred and twenty new branches of our *‘ Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty. 


MARKED COPIES. 


We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 

send us their papers, to mark articles which they 

_ wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 

article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 

papers and magazines in a single day (we have 

to-day 112), it is simply impossible to see everything 
they contain. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good “ Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
ee person to select and prepare a new song 
book. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bouwnd Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num- 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of ‘‘ Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
ete. Don’t buy them. 


TO MR. ANGELL’S FRIENDS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Angell, having suffered very greatly 
since September with an attack of spas- 
madic asthma which would not yield to 
medicine, has been ordered by his physi- 
cian to go South, and probably will not 
return before April or May. Very im- 
portant letters will be forwarded to and 
answered by him personally, though it 
may, of course, involve a week’s delay. 
Other letters will be answered by Vice- 
president Hon. Henry B. Hill, or Mr. 
Joseph L. Stevens, Secretary. 


OUR ** AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY’S ” MISSIONARY AT 
THE WEST. 

We are glad to say that although Missionary 
Hubbard is not yet quite well enough to again 
enter upon our humane work, he is recovering, 
and we hope will be able soon to resume it. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


By the death of this distinguished and be- 
loved man, to whose natural nobility no title 
could in the slightest degree add, our two humane 
societies have lost one of their best friends, 
always ready to sympathize with and aid their 
humane work. Only a few weeks before his 
death, with all the pressure of his great duties 
upon him, he most cordially consented to be 
one of the committee on prizes offered by our 
‘‘American Humane Education Society” to the 
students of American universities, colleges, 
and theological schools for the best essays on 
the importance of increased humane education 
in our higher institutions of learning and the 
best plans of introducing it into them. 

We thought it a mistake when he determined 
to bring his great honor and influence to the 
office of bishop; but he believed it a duty, and 
in its performance has closed an earthly life 
which might otherwise have been much pro- 
longed. 


CONVERSION OR CONVICTION. 


Ever since Adam and Eve ate the forbidden 
fruit in the garden of Eden, there has seemed 
to be in human nature a strong inclination to 
do what is forbidden. 

When you say to boys or men, ‘* You shall 
not do this,” or ‘‘ You shall not do that” — 
unless you at the same time convince them it ought 
not to be done— they are quite likely to do it. 

In seeking to protect the dumb races from 
cruelty it is important to bear in mind this 
principle of human nature. 

The dumb races cannot testify — they cannot 
tell the wrongs inflicted upon them. 

When some brutal master has terribly abused 
the helpless animal he owns, it is certainly 
very gratifying to humane people to learn that 
he has been fined or imprisoned, but it may be 
asad thing*for the unfortunate creature upon 
whom, in the stable or elsewhere, he can take 
revenge. 

From the first moment of our.undertaking 
the protection of the dumb races, we have had 
constantly before us the thought that while 
prosecutions are sometimes necessary, conver- 
sion and humane education are a thousand times 
more important. 

It was because of this conviction that we 
started in 1868, immediately after the forma- 
tion of our ‘* Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” this paper, and 
printed two hundred thousand copies of its Jirst 
number. And it has been this conviction which, 
during the long years that have intervened, has 
kept us constantly at work with brain and pen 
and voice to urge and promote what we so 
firmly believe. 

No law for the dumb races that goes beyond 
public opinion can be properly enforced. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


REPORT ON PRIZE DIALOGUES. 


Boston, Mass., February 23rd, 1893. 


The Committee appointed to award the 
prizes offered by George T. Angell, Esq., in 
behalf of the ‘*‘ American Humane Education 
Society,” for the four best dialogues suitable 
for school use, embodying the merciful teach- 


ings of ‘* Black Beauty,” respectfully report as 
follows :— 


The committee has carefully examined the 
manuscripts put into its hands, but find none 
which seem entitled to the first and second 
prizes. There are two manuscripts, however, 
which have so much merit that the committee 
recommends that to them be given the third 
and fourth prizes respectively. 

The manuscript which the committee recom- 
mends for the third prize is entitled ‘‘ Jack 
Dasher’s Dream.” The fourth prize the com- 
mittee would award to the author of the manu- 
script entitled ‘* Vacation Pets.” 


LEVERETT M. CHASE, 
HENRY L. CLAPP, 


} Committee. 
ADDISON P. FOSTER, 


Regarding some of the other manuscripts 
the following criticisms were made : — 


OUR HUMBLE FRIENDS. —This, while having much 
merit, is too long for school use, and therefore must 
be set aside for consideration for the prizes in ques- 
tion. The phases of life delineated in the dialogue 
are wholly English, and mostly pertain to the Eng- 
lish nobility and their servants. On this account the 
dialogue is ill suited to the use of American schools. 

THE REWARD OF CRUELTY. — This manuscript has 
merit, but is sometimes heavy. Some words and 
phrases, however true to nature as the author 
claims, are objectionable as tending to subvert the 
proper refining and ethical uses of the schoolroom. 

BROWNIE. — This dialogue is not well suited for 
school purposes, because it presents only two char- 
acters. In aschool dialogue it is well to have sev- 
eral, that more may take part, that a wider range of 
interests may be covered, and thus the interest of. 
the auditors be better sustained. It is partly due to 
this restriction that Brownie lacks the freshness and 
variety desirable. 

TALKS WITH CHILDREN ABOUT HORSES. — This is a 
disquisition by a teacher in answer to various ques- 
tions by his pupils. It is made heavy by long quota- 
tions from books, and is too artificial. Although its 
teachings are valuable, yet as a method to attract 
and interest uneasy school children in regard to 
kindness to animals it would probably fail. 

An Easy LeEsson.—This dialogue, representing 
two boys harnessed to show how horses similarly 
treated would suffer, has much merit and would not 
fail to interest children. Yet itis too limited in its 
lessons and it lacks in the variety of characters de- 
sirable to give the scene vivacity and extended 
interest. 

CONVERSATION OF OVR DUMB ANIMALS. —This dia- 
logue is based on a novel idea, that of making differ- 
ent animals conduct a conversation and present 
their several complaints to one another. If a suffi- 
cient number were introduced, and their conversa- 
tion were bright and spicy, such a dialogue would 
make a lasting impression on the children. This is 
too short for school use, too limited in the characters 
introduced, and in treatment is lacking in spirit. 

VACATION PETS.— This dialogue is adapted to 
school use in its length, in the variety of those 
taking part, in the number of animals referred to, 
and the number to whom its lessons are applicable. 
While not especially novel or striking, and in one 
or two particulars less true to nature than could be 
wished, it is neat, thoughtful, and teaches excellent 
lessons. If spiced up a little with an occasional 
witticism or bright speech it would be more at- 
tractive. 

JACK DASHER’S DREAM.—This dialogue resorts to 
an exceedingly clever device to bring out important 
truth. It will be listened to with breathless atten- 
tion and cannot be forgotten. 


The prize winners are Edward Payson Jack- 
son, Dorchester, and Harriet Chappell, Boston. 

We hope to publish one or both these 
dialogues in our next paper. 


| | 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Of ‘‘ The Massachusetts Society ’’ and of ‘*Our 
Dumb Animals” cannot be so well celebrated 
as by reprinting from Mr. Angell’s autobiogra- 
phy the story of their birth: — 

On Saturday, February 22, 1868, came a 
great horse-race, in which two of the best 
horses of the State were driven from Brighton 
to Worcester, about forty miles, over rough 
roads, each drawing two men, and were both 
driven to death. 

When I saw in ‘** The Boston Daily <Adver- 
tiser,”’ of Monday, Feb. 24, the record of this 
cruel race, my determination was at once 
taken. I had heard that Mr. Bergh had 
started a society in New York. I said to 

_ myself, ‘‘Somebody must take hold of this 
business, and I might as well as anybody ;” 
and I immediately sat down, and wrote the 
following letter to ‘* Zhe Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser,” which appeared in its columns the next 
morning, Feb. 25, 1868 :— 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
To the Editors of ‘* The Boston Daily Advertiser.” 


In your paper of this morning I see that the race 
on Saturday terminated in the death of the winning 
horse. [I had not then heard of the death of the 
other.] I find also that the horse was driven over 
the rough roads of that day the whole distance from 
Boston to Worcester, and drawing two men, at an 
average speed of fifteen and two-sevenths miles per 
hour. It seems to me that itis high time for some- 
body to take hold of this matterin earnest, and see 
if we cannot do something in Boston, as others have 
in New York, to stop this cruelty to animals. And I 
wish further to say through your columns that I 
for one, am ready to contribute both time an 
money; and if there is any society or person in 
Boston with whom I can unite, or who will unite 
with me, in this matter, I shall be glad personally 
or by letter to be informed. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL, 
BOSTON, Feb. 24, 1868. 46 Washington Street. 
On the morning this appeared [ was called 
upon by Mrs. William Appleton, Mr. C. Allen 
Browne, E. B. Welch, William G. Weld, 
Charles K. Whipple, R. F. Walcutt; received 
letters from Franklin Evans, John J. May, and 
Samuel G. Howe, and the next morning from 
George B. Emerson, Amos A. Lawrence, and 
others; and at once found myself in a work 
to which I have deemed it a duty and privilege 
to give a large portion of my time and thoughts 
ever since, some thousands of dollars directly, 
and many thousands indirectly in the gradual 
giving up of a somewhat lucrative profession 

and neglecting other pecuniary interests. 
Mrs. William Appleton, who called the first 
morning, and to whom more than any other 


lady in Massachusetts is the success of our 
society due, at once told me that she had for 
several months been trying to start a society 
in Boston. She had seen Mr. Bergh, had ob- 
tained the signatures of some ninety of her 
influential friends and acquaintances toa paper 
agreeing to become patrons of a society when 
formed, and had herself draughted from the 
New York form, and put into the hands of the 
speaker of the House of Representatives then 
in session, an Act for incorporation. On Feb. 
29, four days after the publication of my 
letter, I put in the various Boston papers an 
appeal for funds, signed by myself, Mrs. 
Appleton, and various of her and my friends. 
I called upon the speaker for Mrs. Appleton‘s 
Act of incorporation. He could not find it 
then (though he did subsequently), but said 
that if I expected the Legislature would pass a 
law to prevent cruelty to animals he thought 
I was mistaken, as he thought the Legislature 
would not enact such a law. The fact was, 
that the prevention of cruelty to animals was 
then a very new thing in this country, and 
neither he nor the Legislature knew quite so 
much about it as they did afterwards. I then 
drew a new Act of incorporation, in which I 
put the names of Hon. William Gray, Samuel 
G. Howe, and my own. I should certainly 
have put in the name of Mrs. William Apple- 
ton, but public opinion had not then reached 
the point when it was deemed judicious to 
make this use of a lady’s name. Indeed, Mrs. 
Appleton did not think it proper to even 
attend the meeting at which our society was 
organized; and at our first election of direc- 
tors it was deemed (singular as it now seems) 
improper to elect her a director, and so 
we elected her husband, Mr. William Apple- 
ton, and conferred upon her all the honor we 
thought we could by electing her our first 
honorary member. I am happy to say that in 
1871 public opinion had so far progressed that 
we unanimously elected her our first (and at 
that time only) lady director, an office which 
she has held ever since with great profit to the 
society. 

From this time to March 24 I devoted my 
time to pushing the Act of incorporation, 
writing a series of letters to our various Boston 
papers, and getting all the names we could 
— to aid the society’s formation. On 

arch 23 I obtained the Act of incorpora- 
ton: 2 

In the daily papers of March 24 appeared a 
call for a —S signed by Messrs. Gray, 
Howe, and myself at my offices, 46 Washing- 
ton Street, March 31, 1868, at 3 o’clock P.M., 
to organize the society. In the meantime I 
wrote a constitution and by-laws, which, with, 
I believe, the alteration of only one word, were 
unanimously adopted, and have been our chart 
and guide ever since. When the hour of meet- 
ing arrived, upwards of forty persons were 
present; and, my offices being inconveniently 
crowded, we adjourned to the hall overhead. 
Hon. William Gray was chosen chairman and 
Russell Sturgis, Jun., Esq., secretary pro tem. 
I gave an address; the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted; a proper paper, prepared 
by me, was presented for signatures of those 
who would join, and forty-three persons 
signed it, most of them as life members; and 
sixteen directors were elected, as follows : — 

Directors — George T. Angell, Samuel G. 
Howe, William Gray, Russell Sturgis, Jun., 
Geo. Tyler Bigelow, Henry Saltonstall, John 
Quincy Adams, W. W. Morland, Thomas. Mot- 
ley, D. D. Slade, George Noyes, Thomas 
Conery, Franklin Evans, John Reed, William 
G. Weld, William Appleton. , 

Among these will be recognized some of the 
best known and most distinguished names of 
Boston, 

Amos A. Lawrence — than whom no better 
could be found—consented to act as our 
treasurer; one hundred vice-presidents, with 
his Excellency the Governor — Alexander H. 
Bullock — at their head, were chosen; Russell 
Sturgis, Jun., Esq., consented to act tem- 
porarily as honorary secretary; and I was 
unanimously elected to the office of president, 
which, by seventeen succeeding unanimous 


elections, I have now held nearly seventeen 
— At the close of the meeting, Mr. 

turgis went with me to my office underneath 
the hall; and, with the deep sense of the great 
work we believed we had that day inaugurated, 
we knelt, and asked God’s blessing. Full ac- 
counts of this meeting will be found in Boston 
papers of April 1, 1868. 

The next thing was to draught, and present 
to the Legislature, a suitable law; our statutes 
being then such that any man or woman could 
starve his or her horse or cow to death, without 
fear of punishment. I draughted what seemed 
to me a suitable law, which, after being con- 
sidered and perfected by consultation with 
Chief Justice Bigelow of our Supreme Judicial 
Court (one of our directors), and the Hon. 
William Gray (another director), in company 
with them I presented to, and argued before, the 
Judiciary Committee of our Senate, on April 7, 
1868, reports of which will be found in Boston 
papers of April 8, 1868. 

The next few weeks were devoted to pushing 
this law through the Legislature, by seeing 
members and writing letters to Boston papers; 
also to gathering new members, in which work 
Mrs. Appleton, from her large acquaintance 
with wealthy and influential citizens, rendered 
most valuable service; also to fitting up offices 
for the society, in the same building with my 
own, and connecting with them by speaking- 
tube. It was already pretty clear to my mind 
that I was entering upon a life-work; and my 
plans reached far beyond anything that I could 
learn had been thus far undertaken. I saw 
that we should need not only a State society, 
but prosecuting agents, and, so far as possible, 
branches in some form in almost every city and 
town; and that, while enforcement of laws 
might do something, humane education would 
be a thousand times more important, both for 
the protection of animals and for its effects on 
the human race. With this feeling, I closed 
the appeal published in Boston papers, signed 
by Mr. Gray, Mr. Sturgis, and myself with 
these words: ‘* The Society has a great work 
before it; and it earnestly asks the aid and 
prayers of every man and woman in Massachu- 
setts who believes in God and has sympathy for 
his suffering creatures.” And thenI set to work 
to see how we could increase our funds and 
membership. 

Here occurred what seemed almost a Provi- 
dential interposition. I was going down Wash- 
ington Street, full of my thought, when I 
passed a man connected with our police, whom 
I had not seen for months. Something seemed 
to say to me, ‘* That man can help you.” I 
turned quickly, overtook him, tapped him on 
the shoulder, told him my trouble, and asked 
him where I could get the right men to can- 
vass the city of Boston. He said at once that 
there were most excellent men on the police 
force, who could be spared as well as not, if 
permission could only be obtained to use them. 
On this suggestion I went to the mayor, the 
chief of police, the chairman of the police com- 
mittee of aldermen, and the city attorney, all 
of whom I knew personally; and the result 
was that seventeen policemen, picked from 
the whole force, clothed in their best uniforms, 
were put under my orders on April 15, 1868, 
for three weeks, reporting to me daily, to can- 
vass the entire city, at the city’s expense, to raise 
funds for our society. I addressed them, fur- 
nished them with blank-books, assigned to 
each his district, and thus canvassed the whole 
city, obtaining thus probably about twelve 
hundred of the about sixteen hundred mem- 
bers and patrons with whom we began our 
work. 

And here another circumstance which seemed 
Providential occurred. The opposition can- 
didate for mayor would, as it afterward ap- 
peared, have stopped our work in a day if he 
had known anything about it; but, as good 
fortune would have it, he was one of the very 
last men called upon by the police, and the 
canvass was closed before he knew it, and we 
had in our treasury about thirteen thousand 
dollars. 

On May 14 our law, having been enacted by 
both branches of the Legislature, was approved 
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by the governor; and on May 15 I 
ebtained a copy for publication. On 
May 20 I called a meeting of the 
directors, and laid before them my 
plans and the reasons for starting a 
paper through which we could speak 
every month to our friends and the 
people of the State, and which I 
would undertake without expense to 
edit. They assented, and then asked, 
‘*How many shall we print of the 
first number?”—‘* Two hundred thou- 
sand,” I answered. ‘*How much will 
it cost?’’—‘*Between two and three 
thousand dollars.” They were startled, 
but finally agreed; and on June 2, 
1868, I issued an edition of two hun- 
dred thousand copies of ‘*Our Dumb 
Animals,”’ the first paper of its kind 
in the world. 

And here comes in another inci- 
dent which seemed almost Providen- 
tial. I wanted to send a copy of that 
paper into every home in the Com- 
monwealth, but it would cost a great 
deal of money to do it. How could it 
be done? 


to 


I called again upon our good mayor, 
Dr. Shurtleff, and asked that the police, 
on their regular beats, should leave 
one copy in each house in Boston. 
‘* He would be glad to help me, but this opposi- 
tion candidate for mayor, who was then an 
alderman, had almost got a vote of censure 
upon him for letting us have the police; 
had obtained an order that the Boston police 
should never be again employed to canvass 
for a charitable society; and would certainly 
prevent the police distributing our paper.” 
So said the mayor, so said the chief of police, 
and so said all of them. I said, ‘‘ I will see 
this Alderman ——.” I went to the reading- 
room under the Old State House, thinking to 
find him there, but did not. Rushing out on 
the south side, I almost ran over a gentle- 
man passing. He stopped, and I apologized. 
It was Mr. John J. May, of Boston, who 
responded the first day to my letter proposing 
to form a society, and afterwards became one 
of our directors. He asked how I was getting 
along with the new society. I told him my 
trouble with Alderman ——. ‘Alderman 
——!” said he; ‘* Alderman —— is my par- 
ticular, intimate friend. I will go directly to 
his office, and make him offer an order at the 
board meeting this afternoon that the police 
shall distribute your paper in every house in 
Boston.” He went directly to Alderman ——’s 
office. Alderman ——, in the board that after- 
noon, offered the order; and over thirty thou- 
sand copies of our paper were thus gratuitously 
distributed, in nearly every house in Boston, 
by the police. 

With the example of Boston, I succeeded 
in getting the same distribution made by the 
police in other cities. “To reach towns, I ob- 
tained from our Boston postmaster, Gen. 
William L. Burt, a letter to all country post- 
masters, asking them to distribute our paper 
in their various localities; and many were dis- 
tributed by members of the Legislature; and 
in these ways, without other expense than a 
moderate sum for expressage and correspond- 
ence, we succeeded in sending it widely into 
almost every town in the Commonwealth. 


A SPEAKING LIKENESS 
Of Mr. Angell fitly adorns the head of our an- 
niversary column, typical of the cause at 
whose head he stands as its representative man. 
Twenty-five years of devoted labor have but 
intensified and broadened the ardor of his 
earlier days. 

GREEK ‘* BLACK BEAUTY.” 

The way seems to be opening for translating 
and printing ‘* Black Beauty” to circulate in 
Greece. Now, in addition to the still insuffi- 
cient sums contributed, will not the generous- 
hearted and humane further respond? Abused 
and suffering animals will moan vainly for relief 
until their cruel masters are moved by the 
humanizing influences of the book. 


\ 


THE POET'S SEAT. 


Copyright by D. Lothrop Co. 


WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. 
In January “‘ Wide Awake” we find an inter- 
esting article under the above title by Margaret 
Sidney (Mrs. D. Lothrop). 
One of its beautiful illustrations, ** The Poet’s 


Favorite Seat at Oak Knoll,” we are permitted | 


to present to our readers. 

After telling of the poet’s love for ‘‘Robin 
Adair,” the big shepherd dog, and ‘‘Jacka- 
napes,”’ the frisky smaller one, she adds : — 

“The pets at Oak Knoll were many and varied. 


the house exerted themselves to give him perfect 
freedom and the tenderest care. The daughter be- 
came his playmate, and she never quite grew up, 
in his estimation. She was his lively and loving 
companion. Writing from Danvers, one December, 
he says: ‘What with the child, and the dogs, and 
Rip Van Winkle the cat, and a tame gray squir- 


| rel who hunts our pockets for nuts, we contrive to 


There was “Friday,” the squirrel, who, brought in | 


by the gardener one day, had his cage in Mr. Whit- 
tier’s study, and early ingratiated himself, by some 
trick handed down from his squirrel ancestry, into 


favor with the poet. So that, besides his name, he | 


received many tokens of regard at Mr. Whittier’s 
hand. He used to take liberties with the poet’s 
coat-collar and his sleeve, while as for pockets, they 
were all at “‘Friday’s” disposal. Here he would hunt 
for the nuts he knew were sure to be placed there 
by kind fingers, and, drawing them forth with indus- 
trious little paws, he would perch on the benefac- 
tor’s shoulder, and leisurely crack and eat his spoil 
in the poet’s very face. 

And with a most unbecoming diligence, ‘‘ Friday” 
would ransack the bureau drawers, disputing Mr. 
Whittier’s right to go there, chattering with glee 
when his bright eyes espied the object of his search 
snugly hidden in a dim corner; the poet’s glee 
matching his own when the nuts were pounced upon 
and triumphantly dragged forth. ‘ Friday” would 


go out of doors and be gone sometimes a day or two; | 


but he always returned of his own free will, and in 
a glad little way, to receive the welcome he felt 
sure was tobehis. 

When Mr. Whittier fell asleep on the sofa then was 
“ Friday’s” time for mischief; nestled on the warm 
breast of his kind friend, he would industriously 
gnaw off the buttons of the poet’s coat. But he was 
never punished. The poet would appear before any 
member of the household who looked as if a mend- 
ing-basket might be an opportune subject, and say 
most solemnly, holding aloft in thumb and finger 
the rifled button, “There is the last button gone.” 


And then there®was “David,” “the sweet singer of | 


Israel,” the mocking-bird. David had pretty man- 
ners when occasion demanded. He was very fond of 
singing out, “Whit-ti-er-Whit-ti-er/” in the sweetest 
of calls, clear and distinct, when he desired his mas- 
ter’s attention. And he would chirrup to the horses, 
so that they would stamp their feet and long to be 
off, until they found out the little rogue. His favor- 
ite amusement was to circle in the air with many a 
wild flight, until, at last, down he would come on 
Mr. Whittier’s head, where he would rest in intense 
satisfaction.” 


And Mrs. Fields, in her very interesting ‘‘Notes 
of his Life and of His Friendships,” in Febru- 
ary ‘* Harper,” writes :— 

“At Danvers he was able to enjoy the free open air. 
He loved to sit under the fine trees which distin- 
guished the lawn, to play with the dogs, and wander 
about unmolested until he was tired. The ladies of 


get through the short dark days.’” 


SQUIRREL CHATTER. 


Chip-chip-chip-churr-r-r! 
Good morning, sir! 
If you wish to see me, 
Come up in this tree. 
I’m at home, as you see. 
Here’s my wife, sir! (she’s shy; 
Her name’s Frisky, mine’s Spry.) 
Now, as I introduce 
You, don’t try any ruse; 
Nor think of the stew 
So nice we’d make you, 
For, you see, we love life and liberty too. 


chip-chip-chur-r-r! 
Now, we’d much prefer 
That that wicked gun 
You'd aim at the sun, 
Though it may be less fun 
Than this rare sport to you; 
But now—honest and true— 
If a squirrel you were, 
And | a hunter, 
Do you think you'd enjoy 
The gunning, my boy? 
Would there be so much fun in a shot or decoy? 


But I meant to remark, 
With my chattering bark, 
That my wife, sir, and I 
Were most happily 
Taking breakfast, up high 
On this wide-s reading bough, 
Where we’re picnicking now, 
When you happened this way 
In your ramble to stray; 
or we’re up with the sun, 
And have had a good run 
Over fences and tree-tops, for nuts and for fun. 


And we just sit up—so! 
(On our haunches, you know), 
And hold with each paw 
A nut with no flaw; 
Then through it we gnaw: 
And we drink the sweet dew 
That the sunlight shines through; 
Now, don’ttalk to me 
Of your coffee and tea, 
Or nice mutton chops, 
Our nerves have no hops; 
And dyspepsia never our junketing stops. 


Chip-chip-chip-chur-r-r! 
ou admire squirrel fur? 
Yes, we think it’s fine; 
Can’t well part with mine, 
For it’s just in my line. 
If = aim with that gun, 
Whisk! to this side I’]1 run! 
Now, just one word more: 
Your Columbus sailed o’er 
To this world in aship. 
We just take a chip, 
And, spreading for sail 
A fine bushy tail, 
We set out to sea; 
Your Columbus was no better sailor than we. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BITS 
i 
OF ADVICE if 
HORSES. 


The real enemy of the horse is not cold, but 
dampness; and against that he is to be de- 
fended at all points. If a horse begins to 
cough, let him be put in the sunniest, driest 
part of the stable, and he will recover the 
sooner even though his new situation be much 
cooler than the old one. Dogs in damp ken- 
nels always have rheumatism, and horses have 
even less affinity than dogs for dampness. * * * 

A horse likes a deep, soft bed, such as he 
does not usually have in New England. An 
English groom will bed down his horses in a 
manner to make a: Yankee stare. But if the 
truth were known, liberal bedding is not only 
beneficial to the horse, it is also economical. 
If much straw be used, it can all be dried, and 
used again and again, whereas, if the supply 
be stinted, a large part of it will become so 
dirty as to be incapable of further use. * * * 

Underfed, hard-worked horses sometimes fall 
in the street from sheer weakness, induced by 
want of oats. On the other hand, many, per- 
haps most, gentlemen’s horses are fed too high. 
In city stables, especially in boarding and 
club stables, the horses receive too much grain 
and too littlehay. Consequently they are apt to 
have a shrunken appearance, and to become 
what is known as “ grain burnt.” * * * 

Much benefit is often obtained from a change 
of food. Thus, if a horse does not do well on 
oats and hay, he may be tried with provender 
in place of oats. [The author then directs how 
‘* provender,” bran-mash, whole corn, salt, etc., 
should be prepared and instructs when and how 
they may be fed with best results.] But for 
riding and driving horses, the chief reliance in 
the way of grain, year in and year out, must 
be oats. As to the quantity proper to be 
=. no rules can be laid down, because 

orses differ so much in this respect. * * * If 
possible, let the horse graze in the early morn- 
ing, while the blades are still wet. The grass 
is sweeter and more juicy at this time, and the 
dew is an excellent medicine for the feet. * * 
The popular notion that horses like coarse hay 
best, and thrive best upon it, is a huge mis- 
take. The second or third quality of hay, as 
it would be deemed in respect to coarseness, is 
the best. * * * 

Horses require water that is pure and soft. 
Many well-bred nags will not drink from a pail 
in which another animal has had his nose. 
The Arabs regard pure water as of the highest 
importance, and they do not hesitate to risk 
their lives, as by leaving camp at night when 
the enemy is near, in order to water their 
horses at some fresh spring of which they have 
knowledge. This is the form in which they 
describe a man of thoroughly bad and con- 
temptible character :— 


‘* His horse drinks troubled water, 
And his covering is full of holes.” 


Should he be watered before or after eating? 
It seems to be more natural for the horse, as it 
is for man, to drink after eating rather than 
before, provided he cannot drink while eating. 
A horse who is both hungry and thirsty will 
refuse water until he has had food. * A horse is 
likely to eat his grain more slowly and to chew 
it better, if he is thirsty, than if he has just 
been watered. My own way is to water him 
after he has eaten his grain, and before he has 
his hay. * There is one time at which all horses 
like to drink, and that is about nine or ten 
at night, when the stable is or should be 
visited by the groom or master, the beds ar- 
ranged if they need it, surcingles looked to, and 
the horses watered. The best way is to water 


the roadster often in hot weather, but to give 
him only a little at a time; in cold weather, 
less often. * * As a rule, the healthiest horses 
drink the least. More than one good pailful 
should not be given at a time to any horse. 
But let there be no interference with nature 
in respect to water without good reason. Be- 
yond doubt, some ignorant and fanciful grooms 
keep their charges in torment for want of it. * * 
Very cold water should always be tempered 
before it is given to a horse, especially in 
summer. 

{Our February paper contained copious 
extracts from Merwin’s ‘‘ Road, Track, and 
Stable ” on the ethical side of the treatment 
of horses. The above are a few of his many 
good practical suggestions on their care. The 
book treats at length and wisely of the stall, 
bedding, blanketing, grooming, shoeing, every- 
thing, in fine, that those who have to do with 
horses should know. 

The author speaks for himself, perhaps, in 
saying —‘*The passion for horse flesh is, I hold, 
a sort of divine madness.” His book is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, in 
their usual faultless manner, at $2.00.] 


LORD TOMMY. 


LORD TOMMY’S DRIVE: A BALLAD. 
BY JAMES HOTCHKISS (ASSUMED NAME). 


“ The dog-cart, Jeames, at four o’clock;” 
My lord said. ‘‘ Look alive! 

The bayard with his tail a-dock, 

And his head reined up like a fighting cock, 
I shall take an hour’s drive.” 


No English duke or earl was he, 
No manor he owned, I wis, 

No crested shield, no family tree,— 

The dock-tailed steed had a pedigree 
More famous and long than his. 


But he’d been “ abroad,” and his little head 
Was turned by the tinsel shine; 

The stars and garters, gold and red, 

Of British rank, and his pride was fed 
By a sobriquet so fine. 


Lord Tommy quaffed some English gin, 
And eke some English ale; 

And his horse was urged to a lively spin, 

With his writhing neck, and that bobbing jin 
Instead of a sweeping tail. 


The English draughts were all too strong 

For Tommy’s feeble head; 
And the road he turned was strange and long. 
“This blarsted beast is going wrong, 

I fear,” Lord Tommy said. 


He seized the whip, and he fetched one blow, 
And he fetched two blows, and three; 
Like arrow darting from the bow 
They sped all night; in the morning, lo! 
The Houyhnhnms’* weird countrie! 


Then straight to the equine magistrate 

The tortured bayard flew; 
And swift he dashed through the outer gate 
To where the mighty potentate 

Gives all their measure due. 


(*Pronounced Hoo'-inmz. A race of horses endowed 
with reason, described in Gulliver’s Travels,] 


For justice, then, the bayard cried 
(All quivering with fear) 
Upon the man. The judge replied, 
“Speak boldly, comrade; nothing hide, 
He cannot harm thee here.’’ 


‘Behold my neck. The agony 
I suffer day by day 
No tongue can tell, no eye can see.” 
“That, doubtless, is to punish thee; — 
Speak, man! what dost thou say?” 


Then, blushing with unwonted shame, 

Lord Tommy trembling said, 
“Ay, judge, — though scarce is he to blame — 
And yet he looks so dull and tame 

Unless I check his head.” 


“In truth, a clever punishment!” 
Outspake the judge. “And now, 
As thine own head is forward bent, 
Methinks ’twould be most excellent 
For THEE. What sayest thou?” 


No sooner said than done. A thong 
Was brought, and quick applied 
To Tommy’s head. ‘“’Tis yet too long,” 
The justice said. ‘ Pull hard and strong!” 
“Have mercy!” Tommy cried. 


With chinin air, he rolled his head 
From side to side an hour. 

* How proud he looks! how spirited! 

He surely must be thoroughbred. 
What beauty, grace, and power!” 


“* Most gracious judge,” the bayard sighs, 
*“ Receive my humble thanks, 

And let him go.” Meanwhile he tries 

In vain to switch the gnats and flies 
That feast upon his flanks. 


**Poor cripple!” then the judge exclaimed, 
By what unhappy chance 

Wast thou disfigured thus, and maimed, 

Thy symmetry so spoiled and shamed?” 
—With mournful utterance 


The horse told of the cruel steel 
That severed flesh and bone, ‘ 
The white-hot plate —‘‘ Down, monster! kneel!”’ 
Thundered the judge. Thy flesh can feel, 
E’en though thy heart be stone!” 


Lord Tommy drops, a woful wreck, 
*O, spare me that!” he wails. 

“T pledge my life that rein or check 

Never again shall touch his neck, 
And half a score of tails 


Shall o’er him wave while he shall live!’’ 

“ Go, then; — we pardon thee.” 
Lord Tommy woke. — The clock struck five. 
He ne’er forgot his hour’s drive 

To the Houyhnhnms’ weird countrie! 


TO POINT A MORAL AND ADORN 
A TALE. 


Editor J. B. Johnston, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sends us an article from the ‘ St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat’? with these appreciative comments: 


“Enclosed find cutting which, I take it, indicates 
some of the good results of the admirable work be- 
ing done by your society in educating the public 
mind of the country to a higher ideal of civilization, 
an unfailing gauge of which is the greater care and 
consideration shown for our dumb animals.” 

“See how proudly that horse carries his tail?” 
said Charley Jebb, of Chicago, in front of the 
Southern yesterday afternoon. ‘Well, it’s false. 
Yes, that’s what I said; the tail is false. That isa 
common occurrence nowadays. You will see horses 
with the handsomest flowing tails imaginable, but 
that’s allthere istothem. They are as false as the 
bangs the women used to wear. It’s something of 
a new industry, too, and the man who originated it 
is making a barrel of money. You see people in 
the wild pursuit of fadism have made their horses 
suffer the tortures of docking. Docked-tails are no 
longer a fad, and while the flowing tails are desir. 
able, easy must have them. Of course they can- 
not change horses—that would be too expensive—so 
a bright genius in New York conceived the idea of a 
false tail which has every appearance of being per- 
fectly natural, and has agents in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis, an 
perhaps other towns. He’s making money, in his 
way, hand over fist. Of course there isn’t the same 
demand for false tails as there is for potatoes, but 
still he’s making money.” 


He knocked down a dozen horses, 
And without a sign of fear; 

He wasn’t a strong man either, 
But he was an auctioneer. 


— Judge. 
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Our 


OUR WOOLLY FRIENDS — $200 REWARD. 


Under the above title comes to our table an 
interesting leaflet, too long for our columns, 
written by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, and giving 
the experiences of the celebrated New England 
painter, Wr. J. J. Enneking, in regard to the 
most cruel treatment of sheep and lambs in 
some parts of New England in the early 
spring. Shearing and neglecting them, and per- 
mitting them to shiver and freeze, resulting often 
in the death of the sheep,—and when they die 
owners sometimes saying they have been 
killed by dogs, claiming compensation from 
the county. 

While we trust no man calling himself a 
Christian would be guilty of such abominable 
treatment of God’s dumb creatures, we know 
these statements are true, and we hereby offer, 
in behalf of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” ten prizes of . 


$10 each, and twenty prizes of $5 each, for 
evidence that will enable us to convict any 
man or woman in Massachusetts of such viola- 
tion of our laws for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and we do most respectfully ask all 
New England editors who will receive marked 
copies of this article and prize offer to kindly, 
in the interest of humanity, republish it in 
their columns with such kind editorials as they 

may see fit to give. GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
+f Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 

and of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


TOUCH OF NATURE. 


A waif of a boy was eating a stale half-loaf on the 
street corner yesterday with the air of a starveling, 
when a stray dog came along and crouched at his 
feet. The hungry look remained in the boy’s eyes, 
but he glanced down at the vagabond dog and said 
in a friendly way: “ Wot you want? This ain’t no 
bone. Git.” 

The dog moved off a little, and again it crouched 
and looked wistfully at the food. 

“Say, do you want this wuss nor I do?” asked the 
waif. “Speak, can’t yer?” The dog gave a quick 
bark and the boy threw him the rest of the loaf. 

“Nuff sed,” he remarked, as he watched him eat 
ravenously: “I ain’t the feller to see a pard in 
trouble.” 

And the boy went one way and the dog another, 
both the better for the encounter.—Secular Thought. 


UNCLE SAM’S CATS. 


Three hundred and odd cats are maintained by the 
United States government, the cost of their support 
being carried as a regular item on the accounts of 
the post office department. They are distributed 
among about fifty post offices, and their duty is to 
keep rats and mice from eating postal matter and 
mail sacks. Their work is of the utmost import- 
ance wherever large quantities of mail are collected 
—as, for example, at the New York postoffice, where 
from two to three thousand bags of such material 
are commonly stored away in the basement. 

Formerly, says the “ New York World,” great 
damage was often done by mischievous rodents, 
which chewed holes in the sacks and thought noth- 
ing of boring clear through bags of letters in a night. 
Troubles of this sort no longer occur, now that the 
official pussies keep watch. Each city postmaster 
is allowed from eight to forty dollars a year for the 
keep of his feline staff, sending his estimate for 
“cat meat” to Washington at the beginning of each 
quarter. Care is taken not to feed the animals too 
“high,” in order that their appetite for live game 
may be keen. It is laid down as a rule that no meat 
shall be given when there is a mouse or rat to be 
caught. 

Cats are kept in all the government buildings at 
Washington. In that of the state, war,and navy 
departments, they are employed not only to pro- 
tect the priceless paper stored there but to guard 
against fire. Twice the war department has been 
set afire by rats gnawing matches—on one of these 
occasions in the office of the secretary of war in the 
middle of the night. 

Rats occupied the pension office in great numbers 
while it was in process of building, taking up their 
residence in the walls and floors as fast as they were 
putup. Two years ago four cats were introduced 
there to guard the records of the old soldiers, and 
they have driven most of the vermin away.—Ez. 


Coin Silver Badge. 
Costs Thirty Cents. 


HIS FRIENDS. 


There is a “sandwich man” in Brooklyn whose | 
beat is on City Hall Square. Although fierce of looks | 


and unprepossessing in make-up, and having appar- 
ently few friends among human beings, he is far 
from friendless. His nearest and dearest friends 
are doves and pigeons. At almost all hours of the 
day they hover around him, picking up the crumbs 
that he doles out sparingly from his meagre store of 
food. 

Itis a pretty sight, and crowds of people frequently 


CARING FOR THE BIRDS. 


EDITOR OF OUR DUMB ANIMALS: 

Allow me to call attention, if the matter has not 
already been noticed in your columns, to a practica) 
object-lesson in kindness which may be seen almost 


| any day about half-past twelve, on Bosworth St., a 


pause to enjoy it. Some of the birds are beautifully | 


marked and before alighting they circle gracefully 
around the man, waiting for his signal for lunch. 


This signal, which seems to be a sudden swing of the | 
right arm, is thoroughly understood by the feathered | 


beauties, for the instant it is given they flock about 
the unkempt and ragged man. In and out between 
his feet they waddle, picking up the crumbs in the 
most fearless way, while others perch themselves 
proudly upon his shoulders and take the morsels of 
bread and cracker from his fingers. 

One dove, white as snow, is the star of this im- 


promptu show. It has been trained to take its food | 


on the fiy, for, as the sandwich man tosses a bit of 
cracker in the air the dove flies up and catches it 
before it falls. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS. 


Dogs were first admitted to the court of England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Under the present reign 
three dogs have been elevated to the highest canine 
dignities on account of their aristocratic families 
and their own peculiar merits. The names of the 
aristocratic Trio are Marco, Roy, and Spot. Marco 
is the Queen’s favorite, and he used to be very 
jealous of John Brown. His ancestry can be traced 
back to the crusaders. He is what they call in Eng- 
land a Pomeranian, and at one of the recent dog 
shows won the first prize, the mug of honor. The 
other favorite, Roy, is a collie, and Spot is a fox ter- 
rier with a record of twenty-two rats in a quarter of 
an hour. 


These canine lords have their residences with their 


little way off from Tremont and opposite the Gran- 


| ary burying ground. A kind-hearted man, whom I 


take to be a teamster, has made it a habit for some 
time past at this hour to feed the pigeons that gather 
on the roofs and window-sills in the neighborhood 
and in answer to his chirp and whistle come flocking 
down around him, alighting all over him, upon 
hands and arms and head, taking corn from his palm 
and even from his lips. The sight invariably gath- 
ers a great crowd of upwards of one hundred peo- 
ple, and his object-lesson in kindness to animals is 
hard to be surpassed. It isso simplean act, however, 
and so successful, that one wonders it has not been 
tried a thousand times before. It is interesting to 
pause a moment on the outskirts of the crowd which 
watch this interesting performance, and listen to 


| theirremarks. One invariably hears such expres- 
sions as these :—“ Well, that man has a kind heart, 


hasn’t he?” ‘Now, see there, that shows what 
kindness will do.” ‘Isn’t that beautiful, see how 
they trust him,” etc., etc. I have on two or three oc- 


| casions ventured into the street, and, taking a few 
| grains of corn from the hand of the pigeon tamer, 
| been successful in enticing the birds to feed confi- 
| dently from my hand. There are many places in 


special names. Her majesty’s dog-palace is divided | 


into three parts, the Queen’s veranda, collie court, 
and umbrella court. The veranda is the principal 
one. Itisa covered gallery around the kennel, and 
the Queen likes to walk there. 

Each kennel has a dining-room and a bed-room. 
The floor of the dining-room is separated from the 
veranda by an iron grating. It is paved with red 
and blue bricks, and the furniture consists of a 


Boston and vicinity where any one interested to do 
it could try the same experiment. It may take a 
little time to insure success, but the pigeon is a trust- 
ful bird, if you will only give him a little encourage- 
ment, and soon will feed from the hand. If you do 
not believe it, go over to Bosworth St. and watch 
the exhibition I have described.— Very truly yours, 
C. H. AMEs. 

[Our correspondent is gladly informed that 
there are several places hereabouts where pig- 
eons are daily fed. Hundreds of people know 
what great flocks of them cluster on the build- 
ings near our office awaiting their morning 
meal and how eagerly they swoop down to the 
windows for it on the first sign of their coming 
benefactor. Near the post office the birds are 
kindly remembered. Last autumn a lady left 
with us money to be spent in grain for them 


| near Exeter Place, and every morning of this 


trough, always full of fresh water. The bed-rooms 


have two large windows generally kept open for the 
purpose of ventilation, and in a snug corner in each 
room there is a low bed with a mattress of fresh 
straw. 

Umbrella court gets it name from the big um. 
brella in the middle of it, under which the dogs can 
shelter themselves from the.sun and rain. A host 
of servants wait upon the canine nobility, and the 
Queen is very severe with the officials who do not 
pay proper sttention to her dogs. A chef is pro- 
vided for them, and his instructions are to vary the 
menu of the dinners of her majesty’s pets and to 
consult their tastes.—Zz. 


inclement winter a messenger has gone from 
this office carrying their daily food. 

Even the persecuted city sparrow has friends. 
There are kind thoughts for the little outlaw 
at many a breakfast table, and on many a side- - 


| walk crumbs are cast for him.] 


In Boston.— Visitor—I have here a poem on “ The 
Beautiful ” — 

Editor—My dear sir, we have 10,000 poems on “ The 
Beautiful Snow ” on hand, and we don’t want any 
more. 

“Then perhaps, sir, you will allow me to con- 
tinue. My poem is on ‘ The Beautiful Mud.’” 

“We'll take that, young man.”—Tezas Siftings. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


SAVED BY HIS DOG. 


It was an ugly cur, of the kind which you see in 
alleys and waste lots feeding on garbage. Wag did 
not feed on garbage. The gatekeeper’s wife at the 
prison was a kind-hearted Irish woman, who fed 
him well. 

“ He’s none of mine, zur,” she said to the warden. 
“He come one day with the wife of one of the 
prisoners, an’ he crept in with her, an’ saw his 
master just behind the bars, an’ here he’s stayed 
ever since. She couldn’t get him away. ‘He knows 
John’s here,’ she says to me, ‘an’ he’s waitin’ for 
him to come out.’ ” 

“He’s an ill-conditioned cur,” said Mr. Botts. 
“Such dogs ought to be shot. They’re no good to 
anybody.” 

*“ But he plays with the children, zur.” 

She did not tell the warden that Wag tried to get 
into the prison whenever the doors were opened, 
and howled when kicked out. But his faithful de- 
votion to the poor wretch who owned him touched 
Mrs. Clancy’s warm Irish heart. 

‘Twas God made the baste. He must have a use 
for him,” she said, as the warden went on to the 
prison. 

John’s wife, ‘a weak little body, wid a big sperrit 
in her,” according to Mrs. Clancy, came no more to 
the prison. She sold the little house they owned in 
Kensington, and going to an obscure New Jersey 
village, bought a patch of ground, cultivated it, and 
made a home for her husband when he should come 
out. 

** Nobody knows you here,” she wrote. ‘Nobody 
will know of the slip you made. You can begin 
afresh. A good carpenter is much needed, and I 
have all your tools.” 

It seemed the best course to her, but it would 
have been wiser if she had stayed in town and kept 
up her influence over him. He was in the com- 
panionship of thieves and drunkards, worse men 
than himself. It was easy for them to persuade him 
that the chance of a decent life was over for him in 
the world. Their horizon included only guilt and 
misery, and he was living in it with them. 

His term of imprisonment was for three years, 
but on account of his good conduct he was dis- 
charged afew months earlier. Mary, his wife, did 
not know this. But his comrades in the prison knew 
it. Two of them, who were discharged a week 
earlier, arranged to meet him as soon as he came 
out. 

It was in the evening when he laid off his convict 
garb and resumed the clothes he had worn outside. 
There was a society in the city for the care of dis- 
charged prisoners. The agent spoke to him a few 
hopeful, kind words, and gave him a ticket to carry 
him to the town where Mary lived. 

“You'll find your wife there, and a new home,” he 
said. ‘“ Begin a new life, with God’s help.” 

John walked down the corridor and across the 
prison yard, with no hope in his heart. It was long 
since he had seen his wife.’ She could not love a 
miserable jail-bird! He would not go to this place 
where she was respected to disgrace her! He would 
not bring a taint on his baby girl. 

The men were waiting for him across the way. 
He had no mind to go to stealing, or to any kind of 
crime, but a few days’ hard drinking, or a plunge in 
the river, would end it all, and take him out of every- 
body’s way! 

The gate unclosed. He passed through and was 
afree managain. In a street not far away was a 
brightly lighted drinking shop. His comrades were 
there. He stopped, looked at the ticket in his hand, 
and then — crossed the street to join them. 

Just at this moment a dog rushed out of the jail 
gate, and jumped on him, barking, licking his hand, 
fairly mad with joy. 

The poor prisoner stopped, trembling from head 
to foot. ‘Why, it’s Wag!” he said; ‘‘it’s poor old 
Wag! ” . 

With the sight of the dog came back his home 
that he had disgraced and ruined; Mary, and the 
baby initscradle. A sick longing filled his heart 
to see them again. 

“It’s my wife —it’s my little girl!” he thought. He 
stood irresolute a minute and then walked hastily 
to the staticn. 

“ Come, Wag, we’ll go home,” he said. 

This is atrue story. John Dash is living now, an 
honest citizen, and the old dog still sleeps on his 
hearth. The gatekeeper’s wife was not wrong 
when she said that God has a use for all things that 
He has made. Even a poor cur may help, with its 
faithful love, to save a soul alive.—Deaf Mute Mirror. 


The great duty of life is not to give pain. 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD ELEPHANT. 


The affection and sensibility of the elephant are 
well known. In the memoirs of the actor, Charles 
Young, is an anecdote which admirably illustrates 
these characteristics. Chung, a big elephant, just 
arrived from India, had been purchased by an Eng- 
lish manager to exhibit in a children’s pantomime. 
At the first rehearsal, when Chung reached a ——e 
over a cascade which he was expected to cross, he 
refused to step upon it, distrusting its solidity, and 
not without reason. In vain the angry keeper pun- 
ished him Oe peeking him behind the ear with an 
iron goad. th lowered eyes and pendent ears the 
enormous animal stood in a pool of blood, motion- 
less as a wall. 

The captain of the vessel which had brought Chung 
over came in during the cqntest between the man 
and the elephant. e had become fond of the beast, 
and often fed it with dainties. The animal had 
scarcely recognized its friend when it approached 
him with ———- air, gently took his hand in 
its trunk and placed it in the bleeding wound, then 
held the hand up to the captain’s eyes. The gesture 
said as clearly as words: ‘See how they have made 
me suffer.” oor Chung appeared so unhappy that 
every one was touched, even the cruel keeper. To 
win pardon the man ran out and brought some 
apples, which he offered to the elephant. But Chung 
disdainfully threw them away. he captain, who 
had also fetched some fruit from Covent Garden 
Market, came back immediately and held it out to 


agen 3 He willingly accepted it, and, after eating 
= os led his trunk gently round his protector’s 
wais 


DEATH TO SERPENTS. 


“They have caught on to a new method of killing 
snakes down in Texas,” said A. G. Rogers, one of a 
group of story-tellers at the Laclede. ‘Some parts 
of that State are so infested with chicken snakes 
that poultry raising is practically impossible. The 
chicken snake feeds on the oe of geese, ducks, 
chickens, etc., and has a special fondness for eggs, 
which it swallows whole. 

The smart poultry raiser now procures a liberal 
supply of porcelain nest eggs for the special delecta- 
tion of these prowlers, and leaves them around 
where they can easily find them. When a chicken 
snake relegates one of these porcelain nest eggs to 
his interior economy his days of usefulness are 
numbered. He cannot digest it, and he pines awa 
like a young husband who has inadvertently swal- 
lowed a biscuit built by his Vassar College wife. 
Rattlers also have a great mouth for eggs, and it 
has been discovered that a few of these slippery 
parodies on the fruit of the hen scattered around 
their haunts will exterminate them every time.”— 
St. Louis Glode-Democrat. 


The man who doesn’t shovel the dirt is always 
willing to give advice. 


SEEN IN LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

One of the sights of Louisville is a blind man, 
neatly dressed, led by a water spaniel. I watched 
him the other day on Main Street. It was one of the 
most wonderful things I have recently seen and it 
has knocked out of my head the last vestige of the 
belief that man is the only intelligent animal. 

The man was on his way down town and frequently 
had to cross the crowded streets running north and 
south. It seemed to me but a question of time until 
some wagon would run over him, and I watched 
with considerable apprehension as the blind man 
and the dog drew near Fourth Avenue, where a string 
of vehicles was oe fry its best to get tangled up. 

The man seemed to trust implicitly in his canine 
guide and the dog did not fail in his duty. 

As they got near the edge of the pavement and the 
dog saw that it would be impossible to cross for a 
moment, he sidled up to his master and rubbed 
against his legs. The blind man stopped: Then the 
vehicles for a few seconds allowed passengers to 
cross. Immediately the dog pulled on his chain, one 
end of which the man held in his hand, and follow- 
ing his guide the man got safely across. 

The animal seemed to know, indeed he knew, 
every place where his master desired to stop. He 
stopped at the doors of stores and houses as if famil- 
iar with them, and rubbed up against his master to 
let him know that they were at the right place. He 
is a serious-minded dog, too, and allows nothing to 
interfere with business, paying no attention to the 
of other men or dogs.— Louisville 

‘imes. 


WEBSTER AND THE GROUND HOG. 


Of all the associations connected with the much- 
slandered American citizen, the ground-hog, and 
his day, there is none which should be more fa- 
miliar to all his fellow-country men than an anecdote 
of the great Danie) Webster, which, though known 
to every schoolboy of fifty years ago, may be new 
to the present generation of readers: A ground-hog, 
or woodchuck, was caught on the Webster farm, 
and Daniel, then a lad, besought his father to spure 
his life, while his brother Zeke insisted thatit should 
die. Their father said he would act as judge, while 
his boys, as counsel for the prosecution and defence, 
should make arguments for and against the pris- 
oner, after which he would decide his fate. Zeke 
then made a powerful plea, and the ground-hog’s 
doom was apparently sealed, when Daniel arose, 
and in one of those masterly addresses, which after- 
ward made him famous, so worked upon his father’s 
pity and compassion that when he had finished the 
old man cried out, tears streaming down his cheeks 
“Zeke! Zeke! you let that woodchuck go!”—School 
and Home. 


Man is an animal, but it doesn’t follow that a man 
who has lost the power of speech is adumb animal. 
—Binghamton Leader. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF every child and older person to | will make some other human being 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? seize every opportunity 40 say a| or some dumb creature happier. 


I answer: To teach and lead | kind word, or do a kind act that 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


15411 Swansea Centre, Mass. 
Swansea Band. 
P., Francis J. Lewis. 
15412 Colton, Cal. 
Colton Band. 
P., Raymond Canniff. 
15413 Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., C. L. Fidlar. 
15414 or’ Mich. 
wily of the Valley Band. 
P., Willie Bischoff. 
1415 Fort Stevenson, N. D. 
Ft. oo Ind. School Bd. 
P., C. A. Burton. 
15416 Ohio. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., John S. Campbell. 
15417 Phenix, R. I. 
Whittier Band. 
P., Anna Charlton. 
15418 Coatesville, Pa. 
Four-leaved Clover Band. 
P., Harry S. Crouse. 
15419 Richmond, Ind. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Elmer Nixon. 
15420 Ottawa, Ont. 
Erskine Presb. Church Band. 
P., James Baxter. 
15421 W. Meth. Church Band. 
E. Shaver. 
15422 Bell St. Meth. Church Band. 
P., W. H. Kerr. 
15423 Newsboys Band. 
P., Daniel Thorburn. 
15424 Carleton Place, Ont. 
Zion Presb. Church Band. 
P., Rev. S. Scott. 
15425 St. Andrew’s Presb. Ch. Bd. 
P., |. F. Crane. 
15426 Meth. Church Band. 
,D. A. Nesbit. 
15427 Baptist Church Band. 
P., Rev. Mr. Sheldon. 
15428 Almonte, Ont. 
Baptist Senior Band. 
P., Mr. John Thompson. 
15429 Baptist fae Band. 
; Miss Bryce. 
15430 St. And’w’s Presb. Senior Bd. 
P., Rev. Mr. Grant. 
15431 St. "Andrew’s Presb Junior Bd. 
P., Rev. Mr. Grant 
15432 Meth. Church Senior Band. 
P., Mr. A. G. Horton. 
15433 Meth. Church Junior Band. 
-» Miss Isherwood. 
15434 St. Paul’s Church England 
Senior Band. 
P., Rev. Mr. Low. 
15435 St. Paul’s Church England 
unior Band. 
P., Miss Shearn. 
15436 St. John’s’ Presb. Church 
Senior Band. 
P., John McArthur. 
15437 St. John’s Presb. Church 
unior Band, 
P., Miss E. Hunter. 
15438 Public School Band. 
P., Miss K. McGregor. 
15439 Appleton, Ont. 
Meth. Church Band. 
P., Mr. Wm. Garvin. 
15440 Arnprior, Ont. 
High School Room No. 1. 
P., Mr. W. R. Rutherford. 
15441 High School Room No. 2. 
P., Mr. W. R. Rutherford. 
15442 High School Room No. 3. 
P., Mr. W. R. Rutherford. 
15443 Public School Room No. 
, Mr. D. P. Asselstine. 
15444 Public School Room No. 2 
P., Mr. D. P. Asselstine. 
15445 Public School Room No. 
P., Mr. D. P. Asselstine. 
15446 Room No. 
. P. Asselstine. 
15447 Public Sc at} Room No. 
Pes . D. P. Asselstine. 
15448 Public ‘School Room No. 
A r. D. P. Asselstine. 
15449 Ont. 
Separate School Room No. 1. 
P., Brother Michael Renfrew. 
15450 Separate School Room No. 2. 
P., Brother Sylvester. 
15451 Separate School Room No. 3. 
Brother Mendolf. 
15452 High School Room No. 
Mr. C. McDowell. 
15453 High School Room No. 2. 
P., Mr. C. McDowell. 
15454 High School Room No. 3. 
P., Mr. C. McDowell. 
15455 Public School Room No. 1. 
, S. Newton Jones, 
15456 Public School Room No. 2. 
15457 Public School Room No. 3. 
+» S. Newton Jones. 
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15458 oem School Room No. 4. 
P., S. Newton Jones. 
15459 Public School Room No. 5. 
, S. Newton 
15460 Public School Room No. 6 
P., S. Newton — 
15461 Smith’s Falls, 
Public School Room No. 1. 
J. C. Hamilton. 
15462 Public School Room No. 2. 
P., J. C. Hamilton. 
15463 Public School Room No. 3. 
C. Hamilton. 
15464 Public School Room No. 4 
C. Hamilton. 
15465 Public School Room No. 5. 
P., J. C. Hamilton. 
15466 Public School Room No. 6. 
P., |. C. Hamilton. 
15467 Public School Room No. 7. 
. C. Hamilton, 
15468 Public School Room No. 8. 
J. C. Hamilton. 
15469 South Ward Band No. 1. 
P., Miss Neville. 
15470 South Ward Band No. 2. 
P., Miss La Trace. 
15471 Elgin Ward Band No. 1. 
P., Miss M. Grey. 
15472 Elgin Ward Band No. 2. 
P., Miss M. Grey 
15473 Elgin Ward Band No. 3. 
P., Miss M. Grey. 
15474 Remptville, Ont. 
Meth. Church Senior Band. 
P., Mr. T. A. Craig. 
15475 Meth. Church Junior Band. 
P., Rev. Mr. Blair. 


15476 Presb. Church Senior Band. THE E ° 
P., Mr. W. H. Cochrane. mt RESCUE 


15477 Presb. Church Band. 
P., Mr. G. A. McCaughey. 15506 Phenix, R. I. THE DOG CARRIED THE LIFE LINE. 
1478 Bz Baptist Church Band. -Emerson Band. 
3 » James Coutts. — ae —— Hutchins, A good dog story comes from Maine. A.C. Buell, 
15479 Prescott, Ont. ‘ 7 Forksville, Pa. a former well-known journalist of Washington City, 
Public School Band No. 1. Forksville Band. z 
P., C. McPherson. P., Arthur Rogers. usually hunts during the sporting season on Pen- 
15480 Public School Band No. 2. 15508 Hillsgrove, Pa. obscot Bay. When not hunting he leaves his dog 
“Pat,” a very fine-bred Irish retriever, in care of a 
54S 2ublic School Band No. 3. ilton Snele 
P., C. McPherson. 15509 New Albany, Pe. fisherman on the shore of the bay. A few days ago 
15482 Public School Band No. 4. New Albany Band. Mr. Buell received a letter from the fisherman tell- 
P., C. McPherson. P., Miss Winifred Faucett. ing of a remarkable performance of Pat in rescuing 
15483 Band No. 5. 15510 no less than seven persons from a fishing smack 
., C. McPherson, elson Tompkins. 
15484 Public School Band No. 6. 15511 Cutts Sand. that had been thrown on a reef in a heavy gale. 
P.. C. McPherson. a Ps Clinton McCarty. The smack was lodged on one of the reefs of 
15485 Janesville, Ont. 12 St. Paul, Minn. Great Spoon Island, about 200 feet from the shore. 
Rend. by The men hoisted signals of distress, and were in 
15486 Sheaves Mills, Ont. 15513 Holder, Ill. anger of being swaps away, 
Presb. Church Band. os aminville Band, dous waves were running, and the crowd of excited 
P., Rev. Mr. Williams. ., Susie L. Brown. fishermen on the shore knew that it would be fatal 
15487 Hurdman’s Bridge, Ont. 15514 — Corners, Ont. for them to attempt a rescue, as no boat in their 
>. ic Sc > 
— Wa possession could live in that sea. Suddenly the one 
15488 Montre: il, Quebec. 15515 Menerale, Ont. who had in his care the dog Pat bethought him that 
St. Gabriel oe Church Phe "4 pene. the dog had been taught to not only retrieve, but to 
Senior Ban ev. Wm. Hentonbuy. tow boats by a rope from one point to another, and 
P., Rev. Dr. Campbell. 15516 Tomahawk, Wis. ’ 
15489 St. Gabriel ‘eb. “as Suthers Hand. often when a boat would get adrift he would be sent 
Junior Band. P., Miss Shoalwater. for it, and would run his nose under the painter till 
P., Rev. Dr. Campbell. 15517 Philadelphia, Pa. he would come to the end of it, and he would take it 
15490 Erskine in his teeth and fetch the boat to shore. 
P., Mr. C. W. Davis. 15518 Alexander, N.Y. “Pat” was at once called. A long cod-line was 
15491 Erskine Presb. Church Junior a — Band. attached to a piece of lath and flung as far as pos- 
Band. Jennie Crawford. sible into the water. “Pat” promptly sprang in, 
15519 Delavan, swam to it, and brought it to the shore. Several 
Public School Band No. 1. P., Mrs. M. H. Topping. times he repeated this performance. The fishermen 
P., Mr. W. I. Irnell. 15520 Coatesville, Pa. were in despair. The waves were splashing so high 
15493 Public School Band No. 2. Fagor! me Band. they could not direct the dog’s attention to the men 
P., Mr. W. I. Irnell. P., Willie Fitch, on the reef. Finally “ Pat” seemed to comprehend 
15494 School No. 3. 15521 | that there was something more serious on hand than 
15495 Public School Band No. 4. P., Zella L. Woods. he had at first thought. He raised his head and 
P., W. 1. Irnell. 15522 Indianapolis, Ind. looked intently over the water. His eye caught 
15496 Bend No. 5. sight of the boat with its signals of and the 
15497 Meth. Church Senior Band. 15523 River Falls, Wis. waves dashing over it. ‘ 
P., Mrs. J. G. Davidson. River Falls Band. When the lath with the cod-line attached was again 
15498 Meth. Church Junior Band. - P., Charlie Houston, thrown into the water “‘ Pat’ at once sprang after it, 
15499 Be ae d School Ban d, iar er Helghts School mene | took the lath in his teeth, and, instead of turning to 
Roochar wal d. P., Ruth E the shore, struck out through the roaring surf to the 
15500 Ottawa, Ont. 15525 Le Grand, Iowa. reef. Many times he was buried under the waves, 
Erskine Presb. Church Juven- os Future eee of Hope Bd. but after a few minutes of intense suspense he was 
ile Band. 18S avisson. seen from the shore clambering up the side of the 
P., Mrs. G. Allen. 15526 Chicago, Ill. reef, and a great shout went up as the imperilled 
15501 West Meth. Junior Band. Chicago Band. 
P., Mrs. James Latimer. P., Miss L. E. Head. sailors took hold of him and lifted him into the boat 
15502 Bell St. Meth. Church Junior 15527 W. Chester, Pa. in an almost exhausted condition. In brief time a 
Band. ; aca Branch Band. strong rope was attached to the cod-line. The men 
__» #, ae ange - Brooks. on shore were signalled to haul away, the rope was 
15503 Senge a Band. 15528 “tat Colo. made fast to the reef and the shore, and one by one 
J.D Nye. the men passed hand over hand from their place of 
15504 Cascade, Ill. 15529 Milwaukee, Wis. Senay, Se pee dog following when he had got his 
Band, Mr. Buell thinks that Congress ought to vote 
Harry Markwell. “Pat” the most elegant silver collar that can_be 
15505 Youngstown, Ohio, 15530 Cape Breton, N. S. made. “Pat” is from the famous kennels of Mr. 
Children of Mercy Band, sy ney Mines Band. Archer, of Tullamore, near Cork, and is a dog of 
P., Elizabeth Patterson. ., Mrs. Johanna McMillan. remarkable beauty and sagacity. 
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WINTER FUN NEAR BOSTON. 


THE COAST-GUARD. CLEAR THE WAY. 
Do you wonder what I am seeing Men of thought, be up and stirring 
In the heart of the fire aglow, : ae and day! 
Like cliffs in the golden sunset, Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
h a summer sea below? Clear the way! 
I see, away to the eastward, Men of action, aid and cheer them 
The line of a storm-beat coast, As ye may! 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, : There’s a fount about to stream, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. a light 
ere’s a warmth abou’ glow, 
I see the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the —— Men of — and men of action, 
Beaten by storm and tempest, Clear the: way! 
And drenched by the pelting rain, — 
From the shores of Carolina STORMS. 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. Wildly lower the an ‘ieee 
No matter what storms are raging, Over broad’ning eid and town and street: 
Shines out with a friendly light. And cheery boys each other greet. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor The steeple tall and spectral tree 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, Are clad in robes of dazzling light; 
For the sturdy arms of the coast-guard, A type of life left pure and free 
That drew him away from death. From cank’ring stain and earthly blight. 
And so, when the wind is wailing, So storms may come, aye storms of soul— 
And the air grows dim with sleet, No grieving should our bosoms fill— 
I think of the fearless watchers O far eyond our poor control 


Pacing along their beat. 
I think of a wreck, fast breaking 


Are wonders of a 
In the surf of a ey shore, 
n 


HAS. E. Trow. 


And the life-boat leaping onward att 

To the stroke of the bending oar. 
I me “ Because,” said growlin blustering March, 
And the creak of the icy halyards WHOS WORK 200808 me: : 

Straining against the gale. M. F. BUTTS, in Youth’s Companion. 
“Courage!” the captain trumpets, — 

“They are sending help from the land!” He is a priest of wisdom, who determines 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, Not to thrust upon the world his woes— 

And hold their lives in His hand! He is a model worth a hundred sermons 

—~St, Nicholas, Who o’er his hurts,the shroud of silence throws. 


HUMANELY EDUCATE! 
HUMANELY EDUCATE! 

A certain man in Walpole, Mass., was recently 
employed to carry two hogs to his slaughter house 
and kill them. True to their nature the poor 
creatures objected. Then the infamous wretch 
smashed three of the legs of each of them so that 
he might place the helpless animals in his cart. 
In this awful state they were carried four miles in 
bitter cold weather, and there is good reason to 
believe that their sufferings were continued still 
a day longer before ended by death at the hands 
of the inhuman monster. 

Probably he was born free from hereditary taint 
of cruelty, as most children are. Had he been 
humanely educated in the formative period of life, 
he would have escaped a culprit’s disgrace at the 
bar of the Stoughton court, and the consequent 
fine of one hundred dollars. 


THE HORSE REMEMBERS KINDNESS. 


A very remarkable incident in the history of the 
original Bush Messenger illustrates that though 
abuse may seem to, it does not wholly destroy the 
better nature, and that one touch of kindness calls 
into life all the old virtues. Years after he was sold, 
Mr. Bush determined to see his old favorite, whom 
he found kept in a pasture surrounded by a fence 
ten feet high, through a hole in which the food and 
water were passed to Messenger as if he were “a 
dangerous convict.” Mr Bush was warned not to 
enter the enclosure for his very life, but he went in, 
and unobserved concealed himself behind a tree and 
whistled. With a neigh the grand old fellow came 
bounding across the field in search of the well- 
remembered whistle. The horse raced around the 
pasture, and when at the height of his run Mr. Bush 
exposed himself and whistled again, Messenger 
wheeled and made directly for him, while the out- 
lookers trembled in terror. But instead of ——s 
to kill, the horse came up gently and laid his he 
over his old master’s shoulder to receive the custom- 
ary caress. When Mr. Bush’s time for departure 
had come, he had proceeded but a few yards from 
the inclosure when there was a crash, and out Mes- 
senger came, bounding through the strong bars. 
He followed his former owner to the stable gently, 
where he was secured by strong ropes and for a 
long, long distance upon the road homeward Mr. 
Bush could hear the noble animal neighing, lashing 
the stall, and struggling to be free and follow. 

It is a good thing for a man to be master of his 
horse, but to be master of his affections is an abso- 
lutely noble thing.— Wallace's Monthly. 


A PATIENT ANIMAL. 


No matter how brutally the horse is punished, how 
excruciating the pain inflicted upon him, he suffers 
it all mutely. He does not cry out like a dog, but by 
reason of his fine organization he suffers even more 
acutely. This characteristic of the horse should be 
remembered at all times, and his unvoiced protest 
against abuse should be to his keeper the most 
pathetic appeal for kind treatment and humane 
consideration.—Bath ( Maine) Enterprise. 


THE THREE ANGELS. 


Three angels from the gate of heaven came 
To earth below, 
And by the side of mortals ever since, 
*Mid all their woe, 
The three have stood, to comfort and to cheer— 
Three stars above—three voices sweetly near. 


Faith was the first created of the three 
That came to earth, 
Among those morning stars that sweetly sung 
Creation’s birth— 
With his bright face turned ever to the Lord, 
The trust of childhood in the Father’s word. 


Hope is the name the next bright spirit bears | 
In heaven’s host, 

As close beside us mortals where we roam, 
Weary and lost, 

He comes to bid us look beyond the night, 

His own bright eye fixed on the dawning light. 


The other of the group to us so near— 
Sweet Charity, 
Or Love, the name as called on high, 
And with the three— 
Love the sweet altar-fire to God that turns, 
And then for man in fervent pity burns. 
Beside each pilgrim in his weary way, 
The three so dear— 
Even when slighted, still in pity deep 
To bless and cheer— 
But the sweet star, the brightest of the three, 
And most like Him above, sweet Charity. 


For “ God is Love ’—so pure and deep with Him 
The fountains flow, 
Which the deep shadows of parental love 
So dimly show— 
All wisdom, power, and holiness with Him; 
But Love the central ray of light sublime. 


And when beside the weary and the poor 
We mortals go— 
By word and deed to lighten and to soothe 
Each heavy woe— 
Then the dear angel comes with us to stay, 
And heaven reflects below its sweetest ray. 
J. H. CUTHBERT, in Washington Evening Star. 
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Our Dumb 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. in January. 
Fines and witness’ fees, $124.19. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, $25; Mrs. Wm. H. Browne, 
$12; Mrs. C. McCully, $10; Mrs. J. S. Warren, $10; 
Mrs. J. A. Davis, $10; Wm. Phipps, $10; Mrs. S. M. 
Taylor, $9; Mrs. W. H. Floyd, $5; Alice S. Roberts, 
$5; Mrs. J. O. Watson, $5; E. Forristall, $5; Mrs. 
Wm. E. Bright, $5; Mrs. M. K. Northay, $2; Mary A. 
Ayres, $2; A Friend, $2; Alice Byington, $2; Adele 
Brewer, $2; E. Meekins, $2; J. C. Palfrey, $2; Miss 
Grace 8. Rice, $1.50; Miss J. E. Ball, $1.50; M. Davis, 
$0.50; Miss A. M. Ferguson, $0.50. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss A. G. Tappan, Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Mrs. R. 
Macy, John Mulligan, A. W. Parmelee, F.C. Steele, 
Edwin Stratton, Eben. Bailey, John 8. Cooke, Luther 
K. Snell, J. F. Merriam, M. E. Converse, J. W. Chad- 
sey, Mrs. G. H. Wright, B. D. Allen, W. H. Fairbank, 
Mrs. E. C. Adams, C. H. Brown & Co., Dr. L. F. Bil- 
lings, A. H. Foster, Mrs. Mary F. Brigham, J. F..D. 
Garfield, C. B. Pratt, W. D. Curtis, Chas. Fosdick, P. 
Bonvonloir, J. 8S. Edgerly, H. L. Handy, Miss Myra 
Gage. 

Total, $158. 

American Humane Education Society for litera- 
ture and sundries, $294.65. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. C. E. White, $31.25; Mrs. C. M. F. Allen, $25; 
Cora A. Meiser, $13.75; Rev. N. Hoagland, $12.50; L. 
M. Chase, $11; Miss A. E. Hare, $10.50; Abby L. 
Faulkner, $10; Miss M. A. Simpson, $8.85; Mrs. E. B. 
Coxe, $8; Geo. H. Springer, Agt., $7.18; Mrs. W. S. 
Haven, $5; Mrs. S. F. Allen, $5; J. H. Crooker, $5; 
8S. T. Lincoln, $5; J. J. Janney, $4; Miss A. J. Shaw, 
$3.75; A. F. H. Pillsbury, $3.50; Mrs. J. O. Watson, $3; 
Mrs. J. B. Greenough, $3; Robert Sanford, $3; Mrs. 
H. V. Ward, $2.50; Jennie Hopkins, $2.50; Geo. Kin- 
ney, $2.25; Mrs. E. H. Pierson, $1.80; Walter Crafts, 
$1.80; Moore’s Agency, $1.25; Warren A. Durant, 
$1.25; Miss F. M. Hackett, $1.25; A.C. McClurg & Co., 
$1.25; Sampson’s Agency, $0.75; Grace E. Kelley, 
$0.75; Miss A. E. Clark, $0.75; H. M. Bean, $0.75; Mrs. 
W. G. Large, $0.75; Edw. M. Holt, $0.68. 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 

F. G. Edgerly, Mrs. J. Batchelder, Hattie G. Parker, 
Mrs. E. E. Hooker, Mrs. W. W. Wiley, Miss M. Dun- 
can, Miss E. D. Swain, Mrs. M. C. Worthington, Mrs. 
Mary H. Wilson, B. F. Dyer, M. G. Young, Miss Cora 
Dodge, O. A. Chilson, W. D. Brigham, Mrs. C. J. 
Richardson. 

ONE DOLLAR AND FiIrTY CENTS EACH. 

F. H. Turner, O. Little, G. W. Francis, Mrs. J. A. 
Wheeler, Mrs. E. Hall, Mrs. C. J. Dore, F. Gordie, 
Mrs. I. Goodwin, Elizabeth A. Sears, Mrs. A. B. 
Swadkins, Mrs. W. M. Kennard, G. A. Litchfield, Miss 
Cc. F. Putnam, James Parton, Phebe Dwiggin, Mrs. 
W.L. Dwight, Mrs. E. G. Thayer, J. A. Bacon, Mrs. 
L. B. Ayres, 8. G. Davenport, A. F. Chapin, Wm. 
Wood, Mary H. Perkins, Mrs. L. D. Badger, Mary L. 
Parsons, Rev. J. H. Heywood. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. F. Couch, Miss M. A. Dana, J. C. Gould, Mrs. 
N. T. Rew, Miss A. M. Hapgood, Mrs. M. H. Wilson, 
Mrs. E. R. Dodge, Miss M. Goddard, Mrs. A. Twing, 
Mrs. L. L. Toothaker, J. J. Henshaw, H. A. B. Pun- 
derson, Mrs. A. M. Averill, Mrs. 8. M. Taylor, J. C. 
Barnes, R. E. Lee, H. H. Doubleday, Miss A. D. Fogg, 
A. Tomlinson, M. E. Knowles, Susan A. Brown, Mrs. 
F. Murray, Susan H. Wilkins, Lucy A. Elmes, Rodney 
Dennis, Levi Knowles, A.J. Fisher, Miss A. G. Tap- 
pan, Ellen E. Leary, Martha E. Church, John Rigg, 
Mac Gilbert, Mrs. O. W. Davis, Henry Baldwin, Rev. 
C. A. Bradley, Mrs. E. W. Adams, Miss J. M. Darrah, 
Geo. T. Baker, Mrs. L. E. Blodgett, D. Lothrop Co., 
Miss S. H. Thayer, Mrs. 8S. W. Thorndike, H. C. Hard- 
ing, V. P. McCully, Lucy D. Baldwin, Mrs. I. A. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. A. M. Waite, Alden Davis, Lucy F. 
Young, Mrs. P. R. Gifford, K. W. Mansfield, Miss 
Ellen Snow, Mattie Noonan, D. P. Conant, Mrs. C. 
McCulloch, Mrs. T. B. Moffatt, Col. T. L. Motley, Miss 
M. P. Quincy, Mrs. M. A. Hopkins, A. Pritchard, Mrs. 
A. 8. Logan, Miss P. J. Woodman, Mrs. C. D. Stuart, 
Nellie B. Churchill, Mrs. Geo. Stevens, Mrs. C. P. 
Tarbell, Mrs. U. A. Nickerson, Mrs. E. J. Chamber- 
lain, Mary Farnum, Mrs.J.N.W.Sherman, Miss A. 
Alling, Margaret Norton, Miss E. O. Fennall, P. F. 
Park, Mrs. T. P?. Eames, Miss E.W. Cummings, Mary 
H. Maury, T. W. Jenness, H. Probaser, W. W. Lainbe, 
Dr. C. E. Nichols, Mrs. A. H. De Voir, Miss Morris, 
Alice Byington, Mrs. E. C. Thayer, Anna G. Chapin, 
Rev. G. Orbin, Rev. N. Wray, Mrs. 8. Crocker, O. Ar- 
nold, Mrs. A. C. Beckwith, Mrs. G. C. Rogers, Mrs. C. 
Ripley, Mrs. E.G. McCaughey, Sarah E. Gove, Mrs. 
C. P. Croft, C. Il. Tarbox, Mrs. 8S. L. Smith, L. B. 
Disbrow. 


Firty CENTS EACH. 

Grace S. Rice, W. I. Steer, F. Earp, J. A. H. Colby, 
G. H. Cameron, Miss F. E. Mason, C. B. Webster, G. 
W. Erts, Heda Greaves, Mrs. Winn, Mrs. W. H. Dean, 
E. M. Wilson, Laura C. Broomall, Sub. News Co., 
Mrs. M. A. Seaverns, Moore’s Agency, Susanna Brin- 
ton, Miss A. McCarrell, Mrs. E. R. Gould, Persis L. 
Reed, C. H. Puffer, Rev. V. Moses, Mrs. 8S. H. Bourne, 
Miss M. L. Wheeler, Adelaide Gunberling, Elsie 
Smith, Miss A. Lyman, Miss E. Tilghman, Bessie I. 
Manson, J. G. Vassar, Sub. News Co., Mrs. H. D. 
Bassett, Mrs. 8S. A. Davis, Roffe’s Agency, Mrs. H. A. 
Thorndike, Mrs. J. C. Thomas, Mrs. L. M. McKnight, 
Miss F. L. Weaser, Sub. News Co., L. F. Bittle, J. 
Palmer, C. G. Thompson, Mrs. H. Webb, Mrs. A. H. 
Ames, H. L. Grew, Mrs. F. A. Newell, M. E. Noble, 
Mrs. C. W. Faucon, J. R. Nelson, A. M. Willock, M. C. 
Yarrow, J. P. Knowles, Mrs. W. A. Lauder, M. B. 
Clements, Helen M. King, W. W. Mast, A. B. Cheva- 
lier, James Hunter, C. A. Ives, C. E. Ives, Mrs. R. N. 
Swift, Mrs. C. A. Folsom, C.J. Graham, Miss C. L. 
Sweeney, Mrs. A. Twing, Mrs. H. H. Bascom, Miss 
M. Lucken, Mrs. G. W. Garland, H. A. Jones, Mrs. A. 
D. Coffin, Mrs. C. I. Depew, J.C; Barney, Adelaide 
Solberg, G. E. Fuyatt, H. M. Arnold, Mrs. E. B. Morse, 
Stechert’s Agency, Mrs. J. Woodruff, Helen V. Haley, 
Newton Y. M. C. A., Miss J. M. Everett, A. V. L. 
Peters, E. P. Ford, R. Hamilton, Mrs. Hutchings, 
Fitchburg Y. M. C. A., Y. G. L. Harris, Moore’s 
Agency, W. G. Corthell, Miss A. W. Abbott, C. 8. 
Latchaw, Louise P. Grosvenor, Mrs. J. M. Hoppin, 
Mrs. E. C. Holmes, Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Miss H. A. 
Downing, Miss A. C. Atwood, S. M. Cook, Mrs. E. S. 
Swain, E. A. Holbrook, Mrs. V.C. Melville, Mrs. 8. H. 
Gray, A. C. Warren, Mrs. Dr. Warren, R. Turner, 
R. E. Millard, B. T. Risley, F. A. Townsend, Margaret 
Brown, R. B. Gifford, Miss A. Cunningham, J. Owen, 
Mrs. H. G. Clemson, R. T. Dana, Freddie Neal, 
Lincoln Pub. Lib., Mrs. R. Pierce, Mrs. C. Surgi, Mrs. 
J. B. Cain, Minta Mills, Mrs. L. Livingston, H. K. W. 
Hall, G. R. Lyman, Mary A. Stevens, Willie Stev- 
ens, Sarah J. Bundy, Lelia B. Hewes, Mrs. J. A. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. S. S. Ware, N. H. Dunphee, E. 
Hicks, Dr. G. L. Hurd, Mrs. L. W. Moore, Henrietta 
M. Brayton, Miss H. O. Jackson, Sub. News Co., Mrs. 
P. L. Wakelee, Mrs. A. M. Armstrong, Miss A. Rich, 
E. H. Washburn, A. Balderston, May W. Anthony, 
B. Borjeson, A. M. Musser, Seth Allen, Mrs. E. J. Scar- 
lett, Beatrice Wheeler, H. A. Holcombe, E. & F. Wil- 
liams, M. Johnson. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $14.19. 

Total, $455.75. 

Publications sold, $107.79. 

Total, $1140.38. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in January. 

“A Friend,” for foreign fields, $200; Dr. A. E. 
Fisher, for Telugus, $25; Mrs. R.O.Conant, $25; Mrs. L. 
Fairbanks, $25; ‘‘A Friend,” $10; Mrs. M. F. 8. Gifford, 
for Mexico, $5; Mrs. M. F. Gray, $5; E. Sutton, $5; 
Mrs. C. McCully, for Hindostani translation of Black 
Beauty, $5; C. F. Forbes, $5; Clarence D. Sheldon, 
$5; L. M. Chase, $5; Gracie Pigg, $0.25. 

And from Sales of Black Beauty. 

Gatling, Sargent & Co., $5; E. O. Vaile, $20; Edu- 
cational Gazette Co., $10; Wm. A. Libbey, $5.12; A. 
Flanagan, $45; C. M. Parker, $5; Miss 8S. H. Hooker, 
$5; J. B. Lippincott Co., $25.38; The Baker & Taylor 
Co., $12.50; Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, $6; Wm. B. Har- 
rison, $5; Redhead, Norton, Lathrop & Co., $12.38; 
Thomas Dagnon, $5; John Wanamaker, $5.50; Bur- 
rows Bros., $63.18. All others in sums of less than 
five dollars, $45.33. 


DOCKING. 
( From “ Boston Globe.” ) 

‘*Any may who is cruel enough to dock a 
horse’s tail deserves to have his employer dock 
his salary close behind the ears.” 

THEY ARE CRIMINALS. 


THE FIRST LAW IN THE WORLD 
AGAINST DOCKING. 

Whoever cuts the solid part of the tail of any horse 
in the operation known as docking, or by any other 
operation performed for the purpose of shortening 
the tail, and whoever shall cause the same to be done, or 
assist in doing such cutting, unless the same is proved 
to be a benefit to the Corse, shall be punished by im. 
prisonment in the jail not exceeding one year, or by fine of 
not less than one hundred nor more than two hundred and 
fifty doliars. One-half of all fines collected under this 
act, upon or resulting from the complaint or infor- 
mation of an officer or agent of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
shall be paid over to said society in aid of the be- 
nevolent objects for which it was | onepanned. 

The above is the law of Massachusetts, and every 
man who aids in violating it, no matter how many 
millions of dollars he may control, is a criminal. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Monthly Organ of the American Humane Education 
Soctety and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY ABOUTIT. A FEW FROM 
HUNDREDS OF RECENT NOTICES. 


“Our Dumb Animals” should be in every family’ 
It speaks for those that cannot speak for themselves’ 
and teaches kindness, justice, and mercy to every 
living creature. — The State Democrat, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


A most unique and charming publication.—True Wit- 
ness (Roman Catholic), Montreal, Canada. 


That splendid publication ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.” — 
Harrisburg, Pa., ing Gazette. 


‘Our Dumb Animals” ought to have a million sub- 
scribers.—Maine Home Journal. 


Of all the papers secular and religious that come 
to our table “Our Dumb Animals” is one of the 
brightest, cleanest, sweetest, and best.— Our Paper 
(State Reformatory), Concord, Mass. 


There is no publication in the world so eminently 
fit to be placed in the hands of children and youth. 
—Queen City Mail. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
—_ 1, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to, Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell . ° 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell > $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or ° 2.00 * 
Careof Horses . ° 45 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1.10 * 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check,Rein, by Geo. T. Angell. . 60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 1.00 


F iyaue Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ‘ 2.00 
Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each, 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and ‘more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
’ the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 

oston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life  . . $100 00] Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 100 
Active Annual . 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Socixetry P. C. A. 


Active Life =. . $100 00] Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 100 
Active Annual 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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